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The George-Barden Act as an Influence in the 
Further Development of Guidance Work’ 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Vocational Division 
U. S. Office of Education 


IGHT YEARS ago this April (1947) the 

Commissioner of Education announced 
the establishment of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service in the U. S. 
Office of Education. Veteran readers of this 
Journal may recall an article which appeared 
in its November, 1938, number in which John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, described the beginnings of the new 
Service. 

In the January, 1939, number of the Journal 
a statement of the program of the State of 
Maryland listed, in topical form, the duties 
and qualifications of a State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance. 
This official was the first state guidance 
supervisor in the United States to be reim- 
bursed in part from federal funds. The action 
reflected a ruling of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education which opened the door to any 
state which desired to take advantage of this 
privilege to employ under partial support of 
‘federal money a person whose time would be 
devoted to the development of the guidance 
work in the schools of that state. 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 represents 
on the federal level a new stage in the encour- 
agement of the development of vocational 
guidance activities. The fact that the spon- 
sors of the Bill from which the Act developed 
requested a specific appropriation of three 
million dollars for vocational guidance is sig- 
nificant in itself. The original Bill also con- 
tained authorizations for appropriations for 
four or five other new phases of vocational 


' This article is an expansion of a brief discussion on 





“New Legislation—George-Barden Act,"’ which Mr. 
"Jager gave at the first eral session, NVGA Conven- 
Suon, March 29, 1947, Columbus, Ohio. 


education. The importance ‘of vocational 
guidance to those in Congress who brought 
this Bill to its successful passage is reflected in 
the fact that of all these phases embodied in 
the Bill not included in the Smith-Hughes 
Act, passed in 1917, and the George-Deen 
Act, passed in 1936, only vocational guidance 
survived. It is true that the authorization 
for a specific appropriation was omitted in the 
Act itself. However, the language finally 
used is unquestionable in its recognition of 
vocational guidance as a reimbursable activ- 
ity. The conditions under which this 
activity may be operated were left, as is the 
case with any other authorization of the Act 
which is general rather than specific in 
nature, to interpretation by the U. S. Office of 
Education through a formal statement of 
policy. Programs under such auspices can be 
very flexible, readily adapted to the varying 
needs of the states, and responsive to emerg- 
ing trends—all of this dependent, of course, 
on the liberality of the federal policy. 


Tue FeperaL ProGRAM 


The federal policy with regard to the de- 
velopment of guidance programs in the states 
can be described accurately as both liberal and 
far-sighted. The essential characteristics of 
this policy are contained in the paragraphs 
quoted below from the official ‘Supplement 
to Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1”: 


It will be permissible to use the funds 
appropriated under the several auchoriza- 
tions of section 3 (a) of the George-Barden 
Act to provide the following services: 


a. The maintenance of a State program of 
supervision in vocational guidance 
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b. The maintenance of a State program of 


training vocational counselors. 

c. The salaries and necessary 
vocational counselors, and the pur- 
chase of instructional equipment and 
supplies for use in counseling. 


The costs of these services may be reim- 
bursed on a prorated basis from the funds 
appropriated under the several authoriza- 
tions made in section 3 (a) of the Act, under 
the conditions which follow: 


a. In developing a State Plan for the use of 
funds for State and local programs, 
adequate provision will first be made 
for State supervision and for the train- 
ing of vocational counselors, with the 
research necessary ineach. Funds may 
be used, therefore, for reimbursement 
on the local level only after the pro- 
gram at the State level has been ade- 
quately financed. 

b. The State Plan should set up standards 
for conditions of reimbursing the sal- 
aries and travel expenses of vocational 
counselors. These standards will in- 
clude the duties and qualifications of 
the vocational counselor, and safe- 
guards to insure that the vocational 
guidance program serves a school or 
group of schools maintaining a voca- 
tional course or courses. 

c. Counselor training courses may be re- 
imbursed from Federal funds for classes 
composed of: (a) persons enrolled in a 
program qualifying for vocational 
counseling; (b) persons enrolled in a 
program qualifying for vocational 
teaching; and (c) teachers, counselors, 
supervisors, or directors of vocational 
education or vocational guidance. 


How THE ProGraM DeveLopep 


Readers may be interested in steps taken in 
the Office of Education by which the policy 
stated above was developed. In the first 
place, an office committee on policies in- 
cluded the guidance program in a study con- 
tinued for several months which involved the 
entire George-Barden Act. In October, 1946, 
an advisory group on the guidance phases of 
the Act was invited to Washington from the 
states. This group included three State 
Directors of Vocational Education and three 
State Supervisors of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, who worked for a week 


travel of 
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with the staff of the Occupational Inforn 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
Education. They not only discussed the te: 
tative statement of policy already arrived x 
by the committee just mentioned, bur a 
undertook to develop a suggestive top! 
outline which might be used in any state 
a framework, not a limitation—in describin; 
the program the state would undertake wit: 
the aid of George-Barden funds. In the ear)ff 
part of 1947 a committee composed of thre 
State Superintendents of Public Instructic: 
and three State Directors of Vocational Edy 
cation met in Washington to consider the e 
tire body of policies underlying the admini: 
tration of the George-Barden Act, including 
of course, those affecting the vocational gu: 
dance program. The report of this committe 
was the last in the series before the polic 
statement was approved by the U. S. Con; 
missioner of Education. 
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During the months in question there se. ary S 
series of regional conferences held throughouti§onal 
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the country by the representatives of thf 
Vocational Division and groups of state voc 
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seem appropriate in discussing the terms of: ppore 
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had jurisdiction in his respective state, as | 
true of the large majority of states in whic! 
Supervisors exist, of guidance programs f 
all the schools in that state. This respons 
bility, carried on for a number of years, mac’ 
them familiar with every aspect of guidanc 
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needs in their own territories. Again, th Thos 
three Chief State School Officers involved 1 nd loc 
the national conference had a responsibiliy$tona 
for all the schools of their state, and no 
merely for the vocational schools amon{ 
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them. In the third place, the Occupational 
Ipformation and Guidance Service, carrying 
t the responsibilities then assigned to it by 
he U. S. Commissioner of Education, has 
nce its inception maintained close coopera- 
on with, and acted as consultant to, ele- 
entary, secondary, vocational, and higher 
fucation authorities in many phases of their 
ork. It has been called upon freely for 
rvices by such widely diverse elements as ele- 
entary school workers, those in charge of 
he education of nurses, the forces of adult 
Hucation, the personnel departments of in- 
stry, and those responsible for the educa- 
on of teachers and of counselors. On the 
her hand, the Service has been guided in its 
inking by the reports on guidance programs 
sued by such bodies as the National Educa- 
on Association, the Educational Policies 
mmission, the Southern States Work Con- 
rence, the National Association of Secon- 
ary School Principals, the National Voca- 
onal Guidance Association, the National 
ouncil of Chief State School Officers, and nu- 
erous other groups. In every respect it has 
pt in mind the fact that the individual is a 
nit, and that even viewed solely with regard 
his ultimate occupational adjustment, 
yery other phase of his personality and 
hvironment must be considered if sound 
sychological principles involved in counse]- 
hg services are to be observed. This princi- 
e, it is safe to say, is generally accepted by 
he vast majority of leaders in vocational 
ducation today. 

The passage of the George-Barden Act 
ttles nothing. It merely opens the door to 
portunity in states and localities for im- 
oving their guidance services and imposes a 
avy burden of leadership on the Office of 
ducation in helping states to consider their 
ograms wisely and in the long view. This 
icle is too brief to allow a full discussion of 
I the implications, but a number of critical 
ues may be examined briefly. 
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Feperat-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 





Those who very justly are jealous of state 
nd local prerogatives and the rights of edu- 
tional institutions to complete academic 
edom need have no fear as to the effect of 
his Act. The federal authority is confined 
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merely to making sure that the states which 
spend money under this Act do so in accord- 
ance with the principles quoted from the 
policies above and in accordance with plans 
which each state itself decides upon. Within 
a state it is clearly understood that progress 
can be made only by cooperation with institu- 
tions of higher learning and local school sys- 
tems. It is a general policy adopted every- 
where, so far as the writer knows, that the 
State's program can proceed on a sound basis 
only as each person and organization con- 
cerned agrees on the elements for the coopera- 
tive program. The federal duties as repre- 
sented by the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service are those of leadership, of 
providing clearing house facilities, of acting 
as consultants in professional and administra- 
tive questions, and of aiding in any other way 
possible, states, localities, agencies, organiza- 
tions, or any other interest engaged in pro- 
moting the guidance cause 


PoTeNTIAL ExTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


Any state may project a program consisting 
of four parts: state supervision, counselor 
training, research, and local programs. Local 
programs may be reimbursed to the extent of 
paying for the salary and travel expenses of 
counselors, and for equipment and supplies 
used in counseling. It will be noted that of 
only three conditions stated in the policies, 
the first says that priority should be given, in 
spending federal money, to setting up good 
supervisory activities, securing training for 
counselors, and conducting research on the 
state level. These provisions would, it is be- 
lieved, represent the consensus of any group 
of professional guidance workers as to the 
prime essentials in the development of the 
movement. What moncy may be left for the 
reimbursement of local programs is in most 
states being devoted to setting up pilot or 
demonstration projects. In these, more or 
less ideal programs may be worked out, per- 
haps each adapted to a special situation such 
as rural school, a county unit, or some other 
situation typical of a state problem. Many 
states are planning to use such programs as 
the place for supervised practice counseling 
which it is expected will be one of the 
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courses, or one of the elements in a course, in 
counselor training. 

The extent of the program, of course, de- 
pends upon the amount of money available. 
The indications are that in one of the more 
populous states the total amount of money in- 
volved in reimbursed activities may reach 
three-quarters of a million dollars. Even in 
the least populous state a good, if modest, 
program can be supported. All sums avail- 
able toreimbursed programs would be in addi- 
tion to money already spent at the present 
time, or which may be spent in the future, on 
guidance services without the benefit of fed- 
eral assistance. One limitation on the extent 
of the program should be noted: Reimbursed 
activities must be carried on in schools or in 
institutions which are publicly supported. 
Additionally, local programs must be in in- 
stitutions of less than college grade. Com- 
munity adult counseling programs are, how- 
ever, reimbursable, and may form an impor- 
tant part of the picture in some of the states. 


PROFESSIONAL EFFEcts 


Professional effects will stem from two 
sources: The adoption by states, institutions, 
and localities of specific qualifications for 
guidance workers; and the definition of the 
duties which they are expected to perform. 

Eight or nine states already have some kind 
of certificate system which requires coun- 
selors to meet certain standards before their 
salaries can be paid from public funds. It is 
expected that under the stimulus of the new 
Act, all states will consider what qualifica- 
tions are required for counselors. States will 
vary in their findings. Certain states faced 
with rather poor training provisions will 
probably recognize that they must use a good 
deal of home talent for counselors. They 
must be satisfied with lower qualifications 
than they would be able to demand if they 
were willing to employ—and could pay for— 
only those trained in the more noted institu- 
tions in other states. In general, in a series of 
conferences which have just been concluded 
throughout the United States and which have 
involved three-quarters of all states in the 
Union, the consensus seems to be that a year’s 
graduate work is desirable for the counselor 
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and that this training should be well dis. 
tributed to secure comprehensiveness. For 
instance, without naming specific courses, jt 
is generally acknowledged that one or more 
courses should be completed in each of the 
areas of individual analysis, occupational] in- 
formation, counseling, and organization and 
administration. 

The policies provide for the reimbursement 
of local supervisors, Assistant State Super- 
visors, and State Supervisors. The base for 
the professional qualifications for each posi- 
tion is the training required for the counselor. 
States show a tendency to express the added 
qualifications for the higher positions in 
terms of experience rather than in terms of in- 
stitutional training beyond a year after the 
undergraduate degree. Experience in general 
rather uniformly includes successful experi- 
ence as a teacher, experience in gainful em- 
ployment other than teaching, and for the 
upper positions, various degrees of experi- 
ence in supervision and administration. 

Those who receive reimbursed funds in 
their capacity as counselor trainers will also 
be subject to a set of qualifications. In the 
long run, this step should have its influence 
upon those few institutions which now some- 
what casually assign training in guidance 
work to persons who have only a general 
acquaintance with this field, however 
noted they may be in some other aspects of 
educational instruction. Even institutions 
which accept no reimbursement for their 
counselor training work are bound to be 
affected by any general raising of the level of 
competence. 

A second professional effect is likely to be 
a better definition of the duties of the coun- 
selor and of each of the Supervisors with 
whom he deals, if any of these individuals ar 
using federal money. A statement of duties, 
of course, is developed state by state. Each 
agency using funds will agree with the state 
authorities as to what the program shall be 
which the reimbursed official is going to 
carry on. This arrangement leaves ample 
room for flexibility, and at the same time 
should protect professional personnel in the 
guidance field from that dispersion of their 
efforts which is now one of the curses of our 
work. A counselor whose administrative 
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superior steals him from his counseling work 
and the activities basic to it, to set him in 
charge of study halls, or lunchroom duty, or 
reaching some allegedly related class, will 
meet the fact that these are not professional 
counseling duties. This fact will be brought 
home to him when the discussion between 
the local administrator and the State Super- 
visor points out that portions of the coun- 
selor’s time spent in such activities will not 
be paid for from reimbursed funds. On the 
other hand, duties which are essential to the 
success of the counseling program will be, so 
to speak, legitimatized. If, for instance, the 
counselor needs to spend five hours a week in 
making community contacts, such as those 
with employers, employment services, or 
social, medical, and psychiatric agencies, this 
duty can be identified and made a part of 
his prescribed schedule. 

Duties will be described for each of the 
hierarchy of individuals concerned in the 
program from the counselor through to the 
State Supervisor, research worker, or coun- 
selor trainer. In arriving at such statements 
the only proper process, of course, is confer- 
ence, discussion, and general agreement 
among all those concerned. No sensible 
State Department would think of inflicting a 
set of either duties or qualifications on locali- 
ties or institutions if these duties and qualifi- 
cations have not been generally agreed upon 
as essential and feasible. 

Professional effects may be extended to 
rather a wide variety of individuals. One 
group is given special mention in the policies: 
Because of the primary purpose of the George- 
Barden Act any person training to be a voca- 
tional teacher or engaged in vocational edu- 
cation is eligible to any counselor training 
course. In addition, however, the policies 
permit counselor training to be given to all 
“persons enrolled in a program qualifying for 
vocational counseling’’ and to ‘‘counselors, 
supervisors, or directors .. . of vocational 
guidance."’ The interpretation of the words 
and phrases within these statements is to a 
very large degree left to the individual states. 
In addition to these possibilities for training 


_ there are, under other provisions of the voca- 
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tional education policies, possibilities for 


giving in-service training, short courses of 
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various types, and even courses addressed 
specifically to general schoo] administrators 
which can result in a comprehensive and 
effective program of acquainting all educa- 
tional personnel with the principles and prac- 
tices involved in guidance work. 


THe MEANING oF *‘VocaTIONAL’’ COUNSELING 
AND ‘VOCATIONAL’ GUIDANCE 


It is understandable that in an Act devoted 
to the promotion of vocational education the 
guidance services authorized should be de- 
scribed as and the 
counseling as “‘vocational counseling.’’ All 
persons are aware of the fact that neither of 
these terms has a generally accepted defini- 


“vocational guidance” 


tion. Some may feel, according to their 
points of view, that these terms will be inter- 
preted too broadly, and others that they will 
be interpreted too narrowly. It is entirely 
probable that the philosophy with regard co 
these determinations may vary from state to 
state. The most significant evidence that can 
be cited here, however, is the fact that a dis- 
cussion over this very matter occurred in the 
National Committee called in for final review 
on the policy determination, that is, the Com 
mittee already described as composed of three 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction 
and three State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation. It was the consensus of this group 
that if any distinction was to be made be- 
tween a vocational counselor and any other 
kind of counselor it would be this: The voca- 
tional counselor should be trained in all the 
skills considered necessary in any person 
called a counselor by the best standards. The 
word ‘‘vocational’’ would denote added 
training which would make him particularly 
competent in vocational implications. This 
kind of definition, it is evident, involves the 
same principle which compels, for instance, 
the psychiatrist to be first a fully trained 
physician. [If this concept prevails there 
should be no occasion for worry as to whether 
persons trained as vocational! counselors have 
either breadth or depth. Vocational gui- 
dance programs conducted by such persons 
would likewise be adequate according to any 
standards. 
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Some HurpD.es 

It has already been remarked in this paper 
that the George-Barden Act settles nothing. 
As a matter of fact, the potential develop- 
ments under the Act have numerous hurdles 
to jump before they can run their full course. 
Few of these are really connected with prob- 
lems involved in the relationships between 
general and vocational education. In the 
opinion of the writer they arise oftener from 
obstacles which have long blocked the path 
of vocational guidance in this country. 

One hurdle is that involved in the meanings 
of the terms we use. No extended discussion 
of this subject can take place in this paper, 
but until such common terms as “‘guidance,"’ 
‘‘counseling,’’ “‘the guidance program,"’ and 
their many variants have meanings generally 
accepted among professional workers, it is 
going to be difficult to define duties, qualifi- 
cations, and in other respects talk in terms 
from which everybody gets the same basic 
meaning. This problem of semantics is im- 
portant because confusion in these respects 
really reflects confusion in ideas, and even in 
fundamental principles—a confusion which 
hinders orderly progress. 

A second hurdle is the lack of agreement on 
what a counselor's duties really are. The re- 
cent study by Cox! is an important step in 
this direction. However, even this study de- 
scribes what counselors are now doing rather 
than what counselors should be doing. Cer- 
tainly at some point the professional func- 
tions of the counselor stop. Again, many 
collateral and supplementary activities of the 
guidance program can be demonstrated to be 
so essential to the counseling process that 
some duties not now performed should be 
added to what the counselor is not only 
scheduled to do, but also paid for doing. 
Many of these duties, it is believed, will be 
found to be concerned with leadership in the 
faculty in guidance matters, and with the in- 
terpretation of the data constantly being 
accumulated in the guidance program to help 
the principal and the staff progressively re- 
organize the curriculum as a whole. 

A third hurdle is securing the acceptance in 

'Cox, R. D., Counselors and their Work. Harrisburg, 
— Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 1945, 
PP- . 
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fact, instead of only in poorly implemented 
theory, that the training of counselors should 
be based upon the duties they have to per- 
form. Relatively few institutions now are 
equipped to give comprehensive counselor 
training. In some of even of the largest of 
these, one aspect or another of the counselor's 
duties either is not represented in the training 
or given an emphasis so minor that counselors 
proceeding from such institutions are actu- 
ally crippled as they undertake their work 
Federal aid will have little effect directly 
upon this situation, for at present most coun- 
selor training is being done in privately sup- 
ported institutions. A task confronting al! 
guidance leaders, therefore, is the study of 
this problem, and the arrival at some kind of 
consensus on common fundamentals. This 
statement involves in no way a regimentation 
of institutions or of courses. It does imply, 
however, that a counselor entrusting his 
training to a particular institution could be 
confident that he would receive training in 
the same group of common skills as, for in- 
stance, is the case of a medical student, no 
matter which approved medical college he 
attends. 

A discussion of other hurdles could be 
undertaken at length. It is the purpose here 
only to hint at a few, and to stimulate think- 
ing which may lead to action by the leaders 
in the guidance field. 


Ture IMMEDIATE FuTURE UNDER THE GEORGE- 
BarDEN Act 


The George-Barden Act is an authorization 
which must be implemented by specific ap- 
propriations. The development of what can 
be done now under the Act depends a good 
deal upon whether this Congress supplies 
money for use by the states, and to what cx- 
tent. 

Probably three-fourth of the states will im- 
mediately embark on programs of the kind 
described earlier in this paper. These pro- 
grams will have remarkable variety because 
of individual state conditions. For instance, 
one state has this year provided, out of state 
funds, the salary of a counselor for ever) 
school in the state if the local authority 
chooses to employ such an official. Anorher 
state has required every secondary school de- 
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THE GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 


siring state approval and appropriations to 
include guidance services of a very specific 
nature in its program, and provides for in- 
cluding the counselor's salary as one of the 
units for state reimbursement. Obviously 
such states will need to give little attention 
to federal aid for local reimbursement, and 
can concentrate their efforts on supervision, 


' counselor training, and research. 
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There is likely to be an emphasis in many 
states on the in-service aspects of counselor 
training. This means that persons employed 
by either the State Department or by institu- 
tions in such states may spend most of their 
time during the year in itinerant work, carry- 
ing instruction directly to individual schools 
or to combinations of school units. This 
activity is specially important to small and 
rural schools. During the summer these indi- 
viduals will offer courses on the campus, and 
may even also carry on some of these during 
the year. 

An immediate effect of the Act has been to 
stimulate state officials in examining desir- 
able duties and qualifications, since before 
money is made available they must include in 
their outlines of the work they expect to do 
lists of such duties and qualifications. The 
State Supervisors are not only participating in 
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regional conferences in which they exchange 
ideas, but are also conducting a wide pro- 
gram of inquiry and cooperation within their 
Own states. 

Another immediate effect is a reexamina- 
tion of the supply of counselors and the sal- 
aries necessary to secure them. The more the 
proposed duties are examined, the more evi- 
dent it is that a counselor competent to per- 
fornr them must be a person of broad experi- 
ence and ability. Aside from this profes- 
sional training, he needs qualifications which 
would put him in the top quarter of any 
teaching staff. In the present debilitated 
state of the teaching profession this question 
causes supervisors and administrators great 
concern. 

Any tremendous jump in services and ex- 
penditures would probably be an unwhole- 
some sign. The influence of the George- 
Barden Act will be felt perhaps more slowly 
than many hope. On the other hand, the 
effect will be sure, and can supply two things 
which the guidance movement has conspicu- 
ously lacked in the past: (1) Financial sup- 
port in critical aspects of program develop- 
ment, and (2) administrative recognition and 
support, without which no educational pro- 
gram can long function or prosper. 


The Occupational Outlook Program and Vocational 


Guidance’ 


EWAN CLAGUE 


Commissioner, Buréau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


WOULD LIKE to report to this first post-war 
national convention of the NVGA the 
progress that has been made on a project that 
the groups represented here asked the Federal 
Government to undertake. 
In 1938 the President's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education studied the problems of 


' Address delivered at N.V.G.A. Convention, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 29, 1947. 


education in the United States and wrote a 
report with which many of you are familiar. 
Among other things, they recommended that 
an Occupational Outlook Service be set up in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make studies 
of the trends and outlook in the various fields 
of work and to bring together all the infor- 
mation available that would be of interest to 
young people who are choosing an occupa- 
tion—information on earnings, working con- 
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ditions, the training required for each occu- 
pation and how one goes about finding a job. 
In a very real sense, therefore, the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is your baby and I would like to 
give you a report on its progress. 

Everyone who had any connection with 
the planning and the work of the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service had this question in 
his mind: To what extent can we really 
evaluate the long-run outlook for an industry 
or occupation? Anyone who is trying to pro- 
vide information on which young people can 
make decisions about courses of training and 
lifetime careers must try to look forward for 
at least several years, and if possible for sev- 
eral decades. Certainly a lot of bad forecasts 
have been made both by private individuals 
and government agencies. Is the crystal ball 
so clouded that young people cannot get any 
useful information upon which to base their 
vocational choice? 

In our Occupational Outlook work we 
have gone to hundreds of leading business 
men in key industries and discussed with 
them the occupational and business trends in 
their industries. Very often a man will 
shrug his shoulders and say that he isn't sure 
he can see clearly even six months ahead, not 
to mention looking forward for years. Now 
this man is thinking of the short-run out- 
look. He has to keep his eyes on solving the 
immediate, pressing problems of running a 
business. Certainly he is right in thinking 
that we cannot yet forecast the twists and 
turns of the business cycle with any degree of 
accuracy. But it is probably more useful for 
young people to know the long-run trends, 
for they must make decisions that look to the 
future. 

We believe, after several years of research, 
that it is possible—not all the time but much 
of the time, and not in all cases but in many 
cases—to evaluate these long-term trends and 
to give a picture of the outlook accurate 
enough for purposes of planning a career. 
This can be done by bringing together and 
analyzing a great deal of information. 

One can study the major trends in the 
growth of our population and its changing 
composition. The fact that the number and 
proportion of older people in the population 


are rising has definite implications for our in- 
dustrial and occupational outlook. 

One can study the trends in technology 
As each new product, machine, or process is 
invented the developments in its practical use 
can be watched and its ultimate effects 
evaluated. 

One can evaluate the changes that are tak- 
ing place in the public's demand for various 
products and the markets for different in- 
dustries. 

One can bring together the business analy- 
sis techniques being developed by leading 
economic research organizations in universi- 
ties, the Federal Reserve System, private 
foundations, and government agencies and 
apply them to the problems of occupational 
outlook analysis 

One can discuss the trends in each industr 
with business leaders and labor leaders whose 
knowledge of their industries is vast, and onc 
can benefit from their judgment and experi- 
ence. We have found that the man who 
throws up his hands and honestly says he can- 
not see six months ahead is able to make 4 
major contribution out of his knowledge of 
the industry to an analysis of the long-term 
trends. 

In summary, the answer is, Yes, it is pos- 
sible to point out the major developments in 
the outlook for many occupations and indus- 
tries. In our Occupational Outlook work in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics we have pre- 
pared a wide range of materials designed for 
use in counseling and vocational guidance 
They have varied from brief statements on 
the outlook designed for use at Veterans 
Guidance Centers to full-scale studies of an 
industry or occupation published in bulletin 
form. All these materials have pulled to- 
gether the relevant information on a field of 


-work, and set it in the context of the long- 


range outlook for employment, to be used in 
guiding persons embarking on a course of 
training or education. 

The outlook is not always as clear-cut as 
we would like to have it. Techniques are in 
their infancy. The information needed is in- 
complete. Finally, the analysis of future 
trends is subject to many unforeseen develop- 
ments. Therefore, even though our reports 
are checked every possible way and reviewed 
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from every possible angle by the people in the 
industry, unions, and professional societies, 
we know we may find that in some cases our 
conclusions will be altered by the changing 
course of events. Any one who issues a fore- 
cast tempts fate. What bolsters our determi- 
nation to go ahead and release these reports 
is the fact that each year one and a half mil- 
lion young people are entering the labor 
force, making decisions as to training or a 
vocational choice. And many of them are 
making these decisions on the basis of no in- 
formation or partial information or even 
seriously inaccurate information. If we can 
give these young people the best we have, 
even though it is not perfect and comes with 
no gilt-edged guarantee, it will be of some 
help to them. 

One saving factor in the situation is the 
fact that no one need make an irrevocable 
occupational choice. Our economy changes 
so rapidly that each one of us is called upon to 
be flexible, to be prepared to make changes 
changes in where we live, in our occupation, 
in the industry or employer for whom we 
work. There n.ust be many people attending 
this conference who originally trained for 
some different line of work from what they 
are now doing. Our own occupational 
studies lead us to emphasize the need for each 
young person to get the broadest training, to 
keep developing his knowledge, to continuc 
to seek education, so that he can adapt him- 
self to changing industrial and occupational 
needs. 

Some one interested in making an occupa- 
tional choice wants to know more, of course, 
than what his chances are of entering an 
occupation and finding continued employ- 
ment in it. He wants to know what kind of 
living he can make, what kind of life the 
occupation offers, how he can enter, and what 
training he must take. 

There is no lack of data available on carn- 
ings, working conditions, and training re- 
quired for entrance to most occupations. The 
problem here is one of bringing the materia! 
together and interpreting it. For example, 
more than 100,000 plants report to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics each month on their cur- 
rent employment, hours, and payrolls, and 
from this information we can tell the carn- 


ings and employment trends in more than a 
hundred industries. Our field representatives 
visit some 24,000 plants each year to gather 
information on the wage rates of workers in 
each occupation and also the occupational 
composition of each industry: how many 
workers of each type are employed. We have 
some 15,000 currently active collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file, and each month 
about 1,000 new ones are contributed by em- 
ployers and unions. By analyzing the pro 
visions of these contracts we get information 
about the arrangements under which people 
in many occupations work, their employ- 
ment security, methods of wage payment, 
working hours, apprenticeship, and so forth 
We get reports on work injuries from $8,000 
plants each year and in addition make on-the- 
spot surveys of work hazards in several in- 
dustries. Each month 5,000 cities and other 
governmental units report the building per- 
mits they have issued, and our field agents 
visit Construction projects to find out cheir 
employment by occupation so that we can 
tell what the trends will be in construction 
We have a staff whose job it is to keep in 
touch with all current technological develop- 
ments in industry, to study productivity 
trends in the various industries, and to visit 
the plants to find out the causes of these 
trends. All this information is, of course, 
collected for many purposes besides voca- 
tional guidance. It is the job of our Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service to select and interpret 
what is significant in it for guidance. 


Orner Sources Or INFORMATION 


In addition to the resources of our own 
Bureau it has been possible to get valuable in- 
formation from other government agencies 
The United States Office of Education can tell 
us how many young people are being trained 
each year for the various occupations, and 
many professional societies can supplement 
the figures for their own fields. The Appren- 
tice Training Service of the Department of 
Labor has information on the numbers of 
young men in apprenticeship in the various 
trades. The U. S. Employment Service has 
pioneered in the analysis of what workers do 
in each occupation, and the physical require- 
ments of each job. The Veterans Administra- 
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tion has provided us with information on the 
occupations for which veterans are training. 

The problem, therefore, is not usually one 
of lack of materials but largely of assembling 
the materials in a form useful to the coun- 
selor. Here we come to the crucial point in 
the question of how government agencies can 
contribute to vocational guidance. The vo- 
cational counselor is a pretty busy person. 
We have been amazed, in our discussions with 
counselors and administrators, at what the 
counselor is called upon to do, and the skills 
and knowledge required of him. 

In the first place, he has to concern himself 
with the person who is coming to him for 
help. He has to evaluate his interests, his 
aptitudes, his problems. This is a whole job 
in itself and anyone who tries to do an honest 
and conscientious job will find himself very 
busy keeping up with the field of counseling 
techniques, psychological measurement, and 
personality evaluation. 

The second function that many counselors 
have is placement. Here is another full-time 
job: getting on the telephone with employers 
or the Employment Service, keeping files and 
records, keeping in touch with the young 
people who are being placed, and making 
follow-up studies. 

In the third place, many counselors are 
called upon to do an administrative job or to 
teach. 

Finally, the counselor is supposed to keep 
in touch with occupational information, 
with occupational] trends, earnings, working 
conditions, what schools offer courses, what 
employers offer apprenticeship, what qualifi- 
cations are needed in each field of work. 

Here are four jobs rolled into one and any- 
one who tries to do these four jobs has to 
keep up with the literature and developments 
in the fields of psychology, education, ad- 
ministration, and economics, as well as in the 
field of vocational and educational guidance. 
It behooves us working in any one of these 
fields and trying to serve this counselor to do 
anything we can to make his task easier. I 
expect that many counselors, far from having 


enough time to read any substantial Part of 
the occupational literature that is published. 
are barely able to find time to keep up with 
the bibliographies and make up their minds 
as to what their schools need and to order jt, 

This situation demands that those who are 
concerned with trying to help the counselo; 
must gather all the data on employment out- 
look, earnings, job descriptions, and methods 
of entering the occupation, and summarize. 
analyze, and interpret it for guidance pur- 
poses, so that the counselor won't have to 
engage in a research project to get the in- 
formation. 

We must also issue publications which the 
counselor will be able to hand over to the 
person whom he is helping. This means 
writing the material simply and directly so 
that a high school boy or girl can read it. |: 
also goes without saying that we have the 
responsibility of presenting accurate informa- 
tion so that the counselor need not worry 
about what he is handing to a boy or girl. 

Finally, it means that we have to concern 
ourselves with methods of getting the infor- 
mation to the counselor. The difficulties in- 
volved in following bibliographies, choosing 
among many different publications, purchas- 
ing them on a limited budget, obtaining ma- 
terials and filing them in some convenient 
form keep many counselors from doing as 
good a job as they would like to do in obtain- 
ing occupational information. This is one 
problem that has not yet been licked and we 
in the government who are trying to serve 
you would appreciate any help you can give 
us. 

You have a big job to do, or perhaps | 
should say four big jobs todo. The country 
looks to you to help the million and a halt 
young people who enter the labor force each 


year to make the best possible adjustment in | 


their vocational life. We want to help you 
in any way wecan. We hope that by coming 
here and meeting you we will be able to get 
from you suggestions on how we can be of 
greater service. 
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Contributions of the Veterans Administration 
Counseling Program to Guidance’ 


IRA D. SCOTT 


Director, Advisement and Guidance Service for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


viding vocational rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and training for veterans of World Wat 
Il established a new and broad foundation for 
the further development of advisement and 
guidance activities throughout the country. 
Although the legislation was intended to 
make the designated benefits available speci- 
fically to veterans, there was implied in its 
provisions the necessity for effecting a rapid 
expansion of facilities for rendering counsel- 
ing and personnel services, and this could not 
be accomplished without having far reaching 
effects upon the availability of such services 
to other segments of the population needing 
them. The resultant increase in demands for 
facilities and personnel capable of supplying 
the needed services created an acute problem 
as to how the needs could be met. The grav- 
ity of this situation was greatly accentuated 
by the sudden developments leading to the 
demobilization of the Armed Forces on a tre- 
mendous scale which could not have been 
fully anticipated in advance. 

Any allusion to the circumstances which 
produced this great increase in the demand for 
counseling services would have little signifi- 
cance without some account of the conditions 
affecting the supply of suitable facilities for 
meeting the needs when they arose. it is gen- 
erally believed that during the period be- 
tween World War I and World War II this 
country made greater progress in the advance- 
ment of educational activities having a di- 
rect relation to the need for and application 
of counseling services than has been made in 
any period of comparable length. This pro- 
gress is manifested by the great increase occur- 
ring during this period in the percentage of the 
population being graduated from secondary 


5 we ENACTMENT Of the federal laws pro- 


1 Address delivered at the National Convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Columbus, 
Ohio, March 28-31, 1947. 


schools and seeking entrance to colleges and 
to technical and professional schools. The 
higher educational level of World War I 
Servicemen and veterans as compared with 
those of World War I and many other well- 
known facts reflect the same trend. 


PrRoGRAM oF WorLD War I 


Some of this advance in educational inter- 
ests and attainments, especially that relating 
to vocational education and guidance, is con- 
sidered by some authorities to be due in part 
to the stimulus given to vocational education 
(and incidentally to education in general) by 
the federal program of vocational training 
which was provided for the veterans of World 
Warl. This view is probably predicated upon 
the thought that the parents who received 
education and training under that program 
gave more attention than those of previous 
generations to encouraging their children to 
pursue education. Even if this conclusion be 
correct, it would not necessarily imply that 
any substantial part of the improvement made 
in advisement and guidance techniques during 
the last quarter of a century can properly be 
attributed to the counseling practices applied 
in connection with the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of veterans of World War 1. Whatever 
may be said of the achievements or shortcom- 
ings of that program, it cannot tquly be de- 
scribed as having comprehended the render- 
ing of counseling services on a basis even re- 
motely approaching that of the present pro- 
gram with reference to broadness of scope or 
the application of accepted methods. This 
statement is made merely to point out the 
great difference between conditions existing 
just after World War I and those now pre- 
vailing with respect to providing counseling 
services. It is not intended to disparage the 
integrity of the World War I program. Ie 
must be remembered that many of the meth- 
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ods and techniques now in common use were 
then in the incipient stages of their develop- 
ment, as exemplified by the fact that there 
were then only about seventeen tests which 
had any reasonable degree of significance for 
application in vocational advisement. To- 
ward the end of the program it had become 
possible to use such tests, along with other 
devices then considered modern, to do the 
counseling work in the difficult cases which 
had accumulated, but the number of persons 
available to do such work was far too limited 
because the approaching end of the program 
had caused the personnel to be dispersed. 

At the conclusion of this former program 
many of the persons who had participated in 
it accepted positions in the personnel depart- 
ments of government agencies and industrial 
establishments, and a large number engaged 
in educational work either on a full-time or 
part-time basis. A large part of this latter 
group expanded their interests in counseling 
and related personnel work by taking ap- 
propriate courses in psychology, vocational 
guidance, and personnel administration, etc. 
A goodly number of these people rose to posi- 
tions of leadership in the teaching and ap- 
plication of counseling and personnel tech- 
niques. In these positions they encountered 
in many communities the prejudice of local 
authorities and the opposition of industrial 
managers to the application of funds for the 
purpose of paying for counseling services. 
During the 1920's, interest in the production 
of general practitioners in the field of gui- 
dance as such, seemed to be subordinated to 
interest in research activities relating to the 
development of psychometric tests and special 
methods designed to improve counseling 
functions such as interviewing, the use of 
occupational information, etc. 

The results of such work could not be pub- 
lished in completed form until the pertinent 
research work was finished, and consequently 
though some publications began to appear at 
the end of the decade, most of them were de- 
ferred until the next decade. So most of the 
literature of the 1920's was devoted to the 
general treatment of such subjects as (a) the 
value of organized occupational information, 
(b) job analyses and descriptions, (c) the gen- 
eral phases of employment psychology, etc. 
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Most of these publications contained litt). 
material on the application of counseling 
techniques to such problems as those involy. 
ing the simultaneous consideration of educa. 
tion, training, and employment. They were. 
therefore, of interest primarily to persons cn- 
gaged in industrial personnel work. 

It is possible that this period of growth 
through study and research during the 20's 
was a natural result of the fact that counsel- 
ing has not followed a course of developmen: 
similar to that of other professions. All the 
others had the general practitioner firs: 
Counseling began with specialization, appar- 
ently with a view to discovering some funda- 
mental correct practices before producing any 
substantial body of general practitioners 
But during this important period in the his- 
tory of guidance a faithful few of the univer- 
sities continued to keep the torch of progress 
burning by developing courses having con- 
tent directly applicable to the many phases of 
advisement and guidance. Had it not been 
for the work which they did in encouraging 
educational leaders, and particularly those in 
secondary school work, to carry on, the light 
of the guidance movement might have been 
dimmed for an indefinite period by the devas- 
tating economic crash which came at the end 
of the decade. 


Tue “Depression” 


Then came the “‘great depression"’ with its 
unprecedented demands for counseling ser- 
vices. To what purpose were such services to 
be applied at a time when employment for 
millions was practically non-existent? Surely 
few of us will be surprised that the answer to 
this question is that they were to be applied 
to meet the same old needs which always ap 
pear in a great socio-economic crisis. They 
include vocational counseling with special 
regard to highly competitive selective place- 
ment, educational guidance with due con- 
sideration of vocational training, and _per- 
sonal counseling so vitally needed by thov- 
sands of people in such a crisis to enable them 
to effect adjustment to the stress of the times 
So came the nation-wide call for counselors 
who could render these services, but here we 
simply uncovered another difficulty. The 
supply of trained counselors was so lamen- 
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tably small that thousands of operative units 


of the agencies for providing relief, employ- 
ment, etc., were thrown into chaotic compe- 
tition for the services of the few persons 
available for such work. Was this predica- 
ment due entirely to the sudden, pandemic 
social situation into which we were plunged? 
The most considerate answer that can be 
given is that it was due only in a small part to 


' this. Such a situation is always due prima- 


rily to (a) our negligence in anticipating our 
needs for the indicated services, and (b) our 
failure to prepare for meeting such needs, even 
after they are perceived, on a basis which 
provides proper payment for them. 

At this point it is appropriate to refer 
briefly to the manner in which the needs of 
the 30's were met, because we should take 
note of successful performance in encounter- 
ing any such critical situation whether it may 
arise during peacetime or as a result of war 
conditions. Thanks to the agencies whose 
representatives appear on this evening's pro- 
gram, the great needs of the 1930's were met 
as well as could have been expected under the 
then existing economic conditions, in a manner 
which should command the lasting admira- 


_ tion of everyone familiar with what was ac- 
complished. The achievements of these agen- 





cies required not only thorough planning but 
the expeditous execution of the plans which 
necessitated enlisting the cooperation of al- 
most innumerable federal, state, and private 
agencies throughout the country. But the 
services of the private agencies had to be 
rendered largely upon a gratuitous basis and 
this made it necessary for some of the federal 
agencies to employ and train large numbers of 
personnel to insure a proper discharge of their 
great responsibilities. So the decade of the 
30's ended with a great majority of private 
agencies, including the institutions of higher 
learning, being little concerned with the 
training of counseling personnel and the sup- 
ply continued to be extremely limited. 


Wortp War II 


The decade of the 40's opened with a new 
World War already in progress, and before 
the end of the second year of the decade our 
country was drawn into the war. Before the 
middle of the decade we found ourselves in 
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another complex socio-economic situation 
which at first seemed to be quite new because 
of its connection with the war conditions. 
Nevertheless the needs for counseling ser- 
vices which arose from the new circumstances 
were so similar in many respects to those 
which appeared during our recent peacetime 
experiences as to give us Cause to wonder why 
the needs which followed so closely upon the 
new war were so much like those of peace- 
time. So, despite the warnings which should 
have been afforded by our recent and sadly 
disappointing experiences under conditions 
of both peace and war, we find ourselves still 
unprepared to supply counseling services in 
anything like the quantity needed in the 
critical situations which develop under peace 
or war. 


SHORTAGE OF COUNSELING SERVICES 


This scarcity of facilities and trained per- 
sonnel for providing counseling services may 
be regarded as due in part to the fact that 
counseling as a profession is still so young 
that there has not been time to train personnel 
in sufficient numbers to meet the demand for 
technical and professional services which 
occurs under conditions of emergency. It 
may also be said that the demands for other 
types of technical services far exceed the sup- 
ply under similar conditions, but with re- 
spect to the operation of this principle we 
should hasten to observe that, in a time of 
depression when other groups of technical 
workers are confronted with the problem of 
unemployment due to a reduced demand for 
and over-supply of skilled workers, the de- 
mand for trained counselors exceeds the sup- 
ply. It is not apparent that cither of the two 
reasons above cited adequately accounts for 
the persistent and continuous shortage of 
counseling services, and it is necessary, there- 
fore, to look further for a more comprehen- 
sive explanation. 

In the search for more satisfactory reasons 
it seems appropriate to consider what effects 
our real attitudes toward the clevation of 
counseling as a professional service have had 
upon making career work in this field at- 
tractive to desirable persons. First, there has 
been too great a willingness on the part of 
too many educational and industrial leaders 
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who know the value of good counseling to 
permit the actual performance of counseling 
functions to be subordinated to other person- 
nel functions. Consequently there has de- 
veloped a chronic attitude of expectancy on 
the part of too many people that counseling 
services should be rendered on a practically 
gratuitous basis. Another result of this atti- 
tude is that the development of qualification 
standards necessary to elevate any work to 
the dignity of real professional standing has 
been greatly retarded. This statement is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that only about ten of 
our states require legal certification to qualify 
for counseling work in the public schools, 
and the majority do not require any evalua- 
tion of the qualifications of persons who set 
themselves up as professional counselors. In 
most of the states any charlatan can pose as 
the greatest counselor, who ever lived and 
flim-flam the public without limit. A further 
result of these conditions is that most of our 
American communities do not have organ- 
ized and systematic counseling services even 
in their public schools. The secondary 
schools as a group seem to have made marked 
progress during this period in the utilization 
of counseling but even there the service is 
provided largely on a casual basis by assign- 
ing the functions to already over-worked 
teachers who must subordinate them to a 
mass of other duties and expect little or no 
remuneration for the extra work. Both in 
the schools and colleges the counseling ser- 
vices are directed largely to aiding in pre- 
dicting academic success. 

It is a well-established fact that under pres- 
ent social conditions no profession can thrive 
on an unpaid basis. Teachers have tried for 
generations to get along on a basis of inade- 
quate payment, but according to current re- 
ports even they are becoming convinced in 
great numbers that they must abandon their 
profession. Despite these obvious facts, how- 
ever, the attitudes described above regarding 
counseling have become firmly fixed in the 
minds of too many persons, including some in 
positions of leadership. Some of these per- 
sons found opportunity to express their views 
during the time when the Veterans Adminis- 
tration was developing the plans for the pres- 
ent program to provide advisement and gui- 
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dance services to veterans. Their expressions 
took the form of suggestions as to how these 
services should be supplied. One of the pro- 
posals which was strongly urged, though 
from a very limited number of sources, clear}, 
reflects the attitude referred to. The sugges- 
tion was that the counseling be done entirely 
in the local communities by personnel ranging 
from members of the town council and the 
football coach of the local high school to the 
proprietor of the village general repair shop 
It was pointed out that in this way the job 
could be done at hours in which the coun- 
selors would not be otherwise engaged, and 
at a minimum cost. Here is evident the 
gratuitous basis or one so nearly so as to pre- 
clude the possibility of introducing profes- 
sional concepts. 


V. A. ProGram’s CoNnTRIBUTION 


Under the conditions described above, the 


present advisement and guidance program 
was developed and put into operation. In the 
light of the facts presented, what may be con- 
sidered its greatest contribution to guidance? 
Surely, any program which comprehends the 
use of all the best guidance facilities and per- 
sonnel offered by the educational institutions 
and other suitable establishments of the vari- 
ous states on the basis of expecting and re- 
ceiving full payment for service, must be re- 
garded as making a major contribution to the 
development of guidance as a_ profession 
This is exactly what the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has done by the establishment of 
guidance centers on a fully paid basis in the 
institutions which are willing. and able to 
render the best service available to veterans 
at places near their homes. 

Why should this be deemed an outstanding 
contribution to guidance, is a question which 
may reasonably be asked. The answer could 
include a long list of valid reasons, only a few 
of which are mentioned here. The first is 
that never before have the funds made avail- 
able for providing counseling services on a 
nation-wide scale been applied in such a way 
as to enable private and public institutions to 
participate in the program on such a remu- 
nerative basis as would make it possible toem- 
ploy professionally trained personnel in num- 
bers adequate to enable this petsonnel to ca- 
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gage not only in the actual performance and 
supervision of the counseling activities but 
also in the training of other personnel for the 
work. The second reason, a corollary to the 
first, is that by distributing participation in 
the program among established civilian 
agencies, Many communities which needed 
assistance in developing their guidance facili- 
ties have been afforded an opportunity to 
build up, without expense to the communi- 
ties, a substantial body of trained and ex- 
perienced personnel who will be equipped to 
serve the community in rendering counseling 
services after the Veterans Administration 
program is terminated. The third reason is 
that while this program will leave a residuum 
of lasting benefit to each of the communities 
where it is operating, the cost to the federal 
caxpayer has been no greater than would have 
resulted from a plan by which the Federal 
Government might have undertaken its gi- 
gantic task by establishing at tremendous ex- 
pense an adequate number of its own agencies 
which would have to be liquidated upon com- 
pletion of the program. The last reason to 
be mentioned is that the program has lifted 
guidance above the level of gratuity and has 
greatly advanced its professional develop- 
ment while at the same time providing the 
best service for veterans. 


SUMMARY 


The facts and circumstances herein pre- 
sented have been set forth primarily with a 
view to showing (a) the conditions which 
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affected the needs for guidance services at the 
time the present Veterans Administration pro- 
gtam for providing such services for veterans 
was conceived; (b) that outstanding among 
these conditions was an extreme shortage of 
counseling personnel and facilities; (c) that 
the action taken for meeting the needs was the 
establishment of guidance centers in educa- 
tional institutions; and (d) that this action 
produces results which constitute a substan- 
tial contribution to guidance as a profession 

Because of the necessity of developing the 
premises fully to show why this may be con- 
sidered the Veterans Administration's major 
contribution, there is not time to discuss here 
the other contributions made by this agency 

(See abstract of an address delivered by Carlos 
E. Ward, page 498.) 

Finally, in order to check the validity of 
our views as to the kind of services needed 
and the basis upon which to provide them, it 
would be desirable to have some expressions 
directly from veterans and we are proposing a 
study to obtain them. Meanwhile we find 
some encouragement in an article which ap- 
peared in the April, 1947, issue of the Reader's 
Digest under the caption ‘‘A Veteran Speaks 
Up to Congress."’ The author, a veteran in 
training under the Veterans Administration 
program in Kansas, in enumetating the ser- 
vices which he thinks veterans need and should 
receive, includes the following: ‘‘Give the 
disabled everything they need. Expand the 
guidance programs for the bewildered. Help 
the unlucky over the rough sports. Bur lay 
off the charity stuff.”’ 








What the Veterans Administration Is Doing to 
Improve Counseling’ 


CARLOS E. WARD 


Special Assistant for Planning, Advisement and Guidance Service, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE FIRST STATEMENT Of principles and 
oe Scosactees for integrating the best 
modern counseling techniques which was 
prepared by the Veterans Administration for 
use with disabled veterans was embodied 
in “‘The Vocational Advisement Manual," 
issued January 10, 1944, in mimeographed 
form. Its primary purpose was to train the 
original group of vocational advisers in 
53 Veterans Administration regional offices 
where all the counseling of veterans was being 
done at that time. 

As a result of further studies and of ex- 
perience gained through training the Voca- 
tional Advisers with regard to the applica- 
tion of counseling techniques, the Veterans 
Administration “‘Manual of Advisement and 
Guidance,"’ was issued August, 1945. This 
Manual has been most useful for orientation 
and in-service training of Vocational Advisers 
for the past two years. During this period 
the counseling load has expanded from less 
than 5,000 (4,487) veterans who were coun- 
seled during the month of March, 1945, to 
more than 50,000 (50,667) counseled during 
the month of February, 1947. We hope to 
revise the “Manual of Advisement and 
Guidance"’ again this year and welcome sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

A big problem was to provide for uni- 
formity in applying counseling techniques 
and in recording information in the Voca- 
tional Advisement Records. The Veterans 
Administration had to organize the counsel- 
ing program tor veterans on such a basis that 
when a disabled veteran whose Vocational 
Advisement Record was prepared by a voca- 
tional adviser in Columbus, Ohio, for ex- 
ample, moves to Dallas, Texas, and informs 
the VA office there that he desires vocational 
rehabilitation, the VA vocational adviser 


1 From a paper —_ before the Counseling Com- 
mittee, at the NVGA Convention, Columbus. Ohio. 


and training officer in Dallas will know how 
to interpret the information contained in his 
Vocational Advisement Record transferred 
from Columbus. This problem was met 
through the development of a series of 
standardized forms for use in establishing 
each veteran's Vocational Advisement Rec- 
ord. These forms, which at first provided 
for a detailed step by step procedure necessary 
to train the new staff of vocational advisers, 
have been revised and shortened as training 
and experience of the staff increased, and a 
new revision incorporating many suggestions 
from field stations is now being made. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 

Some Divisions of the Advisement and 
Guidance staff in the central office are supply- 
ing our counselors with technical information 
in readily usable form. For example, the 
Educational Counseling Division is preparing 
a series of technical bulletins dealing with 
the prognosis of success in training for vari- 
ous occupations. The purpose of these 
bulletins is to provide vocational advisers 
with a ready reference counseling tool and 
to furnish background information which 
will help them to improve their estimate of 
veterans’ chances for success in training for 
various occupations. 

Each bulletin contains a brief description 
of the training program and educational 
prerequisites for a particular occupational 
field, together with a statement of the quali- 
fications essential for the successful com- 
pletion of training. In addition, standards 
and appropriate tests and other measures 
for determining the qualifications of the 
veteran for the occupation are indicated. 
Such determinations as to the essential quali- 
fications and appropriate tests and standards 
for an occupation are arrived at through 4 
thorough analysis of published research 
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cudies. The significant findings of these 
tudies are summarized in the bulletins. 
hese bulletins are intended to supplement 
bther sources of educational and occupational 
formation available to the adviser. They 
sterpret for the busy counselor the informa- 
tion available in the research literature on 
he factors related to success in training for 
gn occupation. 
' No matter how well the vocational ad- 
iser may explore with the veteran his ca- 
ucities, aptitudes, interests, and personal 
aracteristics, counseling may fail to achieve 
aximum usefulness unless the adviser has 
t hand an up-to-date Occupational Informa- 
ion Reference File and is skilled in its use. 
The central office aims that all vocational 
lvisers of veterans should have such a file 
available, covering significant information 
incerning a wide range of occupations... . 
The Veterans Administration is also using 
oup methods in guidance in hospitals. 
ce also page 530.) Group guidance sup- 
ements and prepares the veteran for indi- 
idual counseling. Group programs in- 


ude informal discussions, lectures, forums, 
unels, career conferences, films, all under 


the direction of professionally qualified voca- 
onal advisers. 
The Veterans Administration has been 
rtunate in obtaining on a consultant basis 
he services of a number of the recognized 

Waders in the fields of clinical and vocational 
ychology and counseling. A panel of 
ese psychological consultants has been 
t up to serve the central office and a panel 
r each of the 12 branch offices has been ap- 
binted. By making available to vocational 

Mvisers the services of leading experts in 
unseling throughout the country and par- 
ularly in the communities where they are 
ated, it is believed that the Veterans 
dministration will be able to raise the 
andards of counseling and to place it on a 
gher professional level. 
To evaluate Veterans Administration coun- 
ing activities, and to determine how they 
uld be improved, our Committee for Co- 
dination of Research Projects has designed 
ans for making several studies contingent 
bon the availability of the funds and per- 
noel required. Briefly, the studies are 
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intended to answer such questions as the 
following: How do the veterans themselves 
value the counseling services they receive? 
What happens to veterans after they have 
been counseled, i.¢., to what extent have 
they followed the occupational and educa- 
tional plans they formulated through the 
counseling process and with what results? 
Plans for these studies include a national 
survey of a sample of veterans who have re- 
ceived initial counseling service and a similar 
survey of veterans approximately one year 
after their initial counseling interview. 
In the latter survey an attempt will be made 
to determine not only the percentage of 
veterans who change theit employment ob- 
jectives and training plans, but also their 
reasons for making these changes. A care- 
fully prepared questionnaire validated by 
personal interviews with veterans will be 
used for making these surveys. 

The Veterans Administration is making 
special effort to provide appropriate counsel- 
ing services to the severely disabled and 
hospitalized veterans. Vocational advisers 
are selected who have a strong background 
of training and experience in counseling dis- 
abled persons and who have also specialized 
training in dealing with those with specific 
types of disabilities, such as the blind, deaf, 
cardiac, tubercular, orthopedic, and psy- 
choneurotic. To begin the veteran's ad- 
justment toward vocational rehabilitation 
as early as possible, the Veterans Administra- 
tion assigns vocational advisers to work in 
both Veterans Administration and Army and 
Navy hospitals where their work is closely 
coordinated with the therapies prescribed in 
medical rehabilitation. At the proper stage 
in convalescence, vocational counseling 
proves to be excellent therapy, by lessening 
emotional strain, reorienting the veteran to- 
ward the future, and motivating him to 
undertake constructive planning. As the 
veteran's medical rehabilitation progresses, 
the counseling activities are geared to keep 
pace with his progress. Every effort is made 
to effect an orderly transition of the veteran 
from the medical rehabilitation program of 
the hospital to vocational rehabilitation 
training and to successful social adjustment 
in his own community. 
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Severely disabled veterans who are no 
longer hospitalized are followed up by a 
Special Rehabilitation Advisement Unit in 
the regional office for the territory in which 
they reside. To meet the individual needs 
of a severely disabled veteran, a Vocational 
Rehabilitation Board has been established 
in each of these offices to bring to the voca- 
tional adviser, in clinical fashion, the recom- 
mendations of psychiatrists, other medical 
specialists, social workers, training officers, 
training facilities officers, clinical psycholo- 
gists, and personal counselors... . 

It is our hope that perhaps the institutions 


Contributions of U.S.E.S. to Guidance and Personnel 
Problems’ 


COLLIS STOCKING 


Assistant Director, United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


INCE THE LAST national meeting of this 

Association much has happened to the 
Public Employment Service program, par- 
ticularly in the field of employment counsel- 
ing. Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the 
State Employment Service System was fed- 
eralized and later transferred to the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Anticipating reconversion problems, the 
Employment Service made an analysis of its 
activities and experience which included the 
depression of the 30's with widespread un- 
employment, as well as conditions of maxi- 
mum production, full employment, and 
labor shortages of the war years. On the 
basis of this analysis, the Employment Ser- 
vice grouped its functions into a six-point 
program. This program consists of six co- 
ordinated functions which are coming to be 
recognized as the minimum requisites of a 
sound Public Employment Service: 





' Excerpts from a paper presented at the general ses- 
sion, Saturday evening, March 29, 1947, at the NVGA 
Convention, Columbus, Ohio. Mr Stocking substituted 
for Robert Goodwin, Director, USES. 
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and agencies which are now providing cou, 
seling services through Veterans Administ, 
tion guidance centers may be able to co 
tinue counseling services to people of thei 
respective communities. Perhaps those wh, 
have become experienced counselors throug} 
the Veterans Administration program wi! 
later find an opportunity to provide couns¢| 
ing services through colleges, public schoo 
systems, and other community agenci« 
We hope that improvement and expansion » 
counseling services will result from the Ve 
erans Administration counseling program. 
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1. Aneffective placement service to facil 
tate the employment and reemployment of x 
turning Servicemen and women, displacd 
former war workers, youth entering the lab 
market, disabled veterans and other hand{ Gounseli 
se workers, in short, all persons seckigg 
jobs. 


2. Anemployment counseling program qj 
assist workers to determine their —— 

tential occupational abilities and interes 
in the light of realistic information about | 
requirements and employment opportunitic 

3. A special service to veterans includir 
employment counseling and preferential se} 
vice by the local offices, as well as priority 
referral to any job’for which the veterans ay 
qualified. 

4. A personnel management service to # 
sist employers and labor organizations in t 
use of personnel tools and techniques whi 
have been developed by the Employme 
Service for effective selection, assignmet! 
and transfer of workers. 

5. Labor-market analysis and informati 
to aid workers in choosing among various ¢® 
ployment opportunities or in planning the 
vocational careers; for employers in locat 
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ants or in ameoning come to utilize 
most effectively available labor resources; 
nd for training authorities, community 
roups, and other agencies whose programs 
re concerned with manpower. 


6. Participation, in cooperation with 


ommunity organizations and government 
gencies, in programs for increasing economic 
ctivity and maintaining high levels of stabil- 
7ed employment. 


Following VJ Day, the United States Em- 
loyment Service was transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor where it continued to 
pperate as a federal system until November 
16, 1946. On that date the Service was re- 
turned to state administration in accordance 
with policies and regulations established by 
he Federal Government which continued to 
nance the entire cost of operations. 


EmPplLoyMENT CouNSELING 


In the field of employment counseling, an 
elementary program had been developed in 
§ome states prior to the war, especially in 
onnection with youth entering the labor 

arket for the first time. Although neglected 


remendous stimulus through legislative 
cognition of the need for employment 


Immediately after the enactment of this 
heasure, the Employment Service developed 
ocedures for an employment counseling 
rogram as a part of the total activity of the 
blic Employment Offices. The Employ- 
nent Service took advantage of the wealth of 


Bhools and other organizations. It also 

‘Brew on its pre-war experience and upon the 
nowledge of industries and occupations 
vhich it had acquired during the war. 
Uniform procedures were developed for 


JBhe introduction of the program early in 


945. During 1946, the Public Employment 
Vifices handled nearly a million counseling 
s, three-fourths of which were ex-Ser- 
icemen. 
Veterans receive preferential treatment 
vom the Employment Offices and, even 
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though demobilization is now substantially 
completed, it is expected that ex-Servicemen 
will account for a large part of the employ- 
ment counseling load for some time to come. 
Many veterans were inducted into the Armed 
Services with little or no work experience. 
Others who had had work experience and 
who found immediate employment by ac- 
cepting the first job opportunity or by the 
exercise of their reemployment rights, are 
dissatisfied with their jobs. They have ac- 
cepted blind-alley jobs or jobs which do 
not permit the exercise of new skills or ex- 
perience acquired during military service. 
These ex-Servicemen need assistance in mak- 
ing a basic readjustment in their job plans. 
To this group must be added the new en- 
trants into the labor market who need help. 
In an economy characterized by rapid tech- 
nological changes, there are always large 
groups of workers who need assistance if 
they are to utilize fully their skill and ex- 
perience. The groups needing the most 
specialized type of assistance are the war 
and industrial casualties and handicapped in- 
dividuals seeking employment. 

Applicants at the Employment Office, 
unlike students who seek vocational help in 
school offices, are already in the labor force. 
Often because of economic necessity, they 
are gripped by a sense of urgency which makes 
them feel compelled to find employment 
quickly. 

In developing our program we have had 
difficulty in finding qualified personnel. This 
is one problem we have not been able to 
solve entirely. As fast as we have developed 
reasonable competence in our counselors 
through a vigorous staff training program, 
they have moved on to better paying jobs. 

In the development of employment coun- 
scling tools, we have drawn heavily upon 
your materials, and have done a great deal 
of developmental work ourselves. One of 
the first major projects of the Employment 
Service was an extensive program in occupa- 
tional research for the purpose of developing 
an occupational classification system. This 
work culminated in the issuance of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles in 1939, which, 
you will agree, constitutes a land mark in 
the field of occupational information. It 
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also stands as a monument to Dr. Shartle, 
our amiable Chairman of this mecting. 

The Employment Service has long known 
that you do not get job seekers into suitable 
employment solely on the basis of job de- 
scriptions. The Employment Service also 
has developed oral trade questions and 
aptitude tests to assist in the better selection 
and referral of workers. Because the Em- 
ployment Service has concentrated primarily 
on immediate placement opportunities, these 
job tests have been designed to test the indi- 
vidual’s aptitudes and qualifications with 
respect to a specific job. With the develop- 
ment of an employment counseling program, 
the Employment Service had to rework its 
test materials to develop a general aptitude 
test to measure the individual's potentialities, 
not with respect to the requirements of a 
particular job, but with respect to broad 
fields of work. This reworking of the test 
program has been no mean undertaking; 
only within the past two weeks has the 
validation work been sufficiently advanced 
to permit the introduction for Employment 
Service use of the general aptitude battery 
test. In the next few months, the results 
of the application of this test will be carefully 
observed in order that it may be further per- 
fected. 


Lasor Market INFORMATION 


Another Employment Service contribution 
to the field of employment counseling has 
been that of labor market information. 
After the declaration of the limited emergency 
in 1941 the Employment Service developed a 
program for obtaining labor market informa- 
tion essential for an orderly mobilization of 
our total labor resources. The Employment 
Service was well equipped for this task be- 
cause of its widespread facilities and exten- 
sive relation with employers in every im- 
portant industrial community. It was pos- 
sible to obtain information currently regard- 
ing prospective labor requirements, changing 
hiring specifications, and the potential labor 
resources of the community for meeting the 
emerging needs. This information was or- 
ganized first, on a local area basis, and subse- 
quently, on an industry basis. 

The organization of labor market data on a 
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local area basis was important in projecting 
the housing programs to meet the expanding 
labor requirements for in-migrants. Th, 
area information was also used for the ¢. 
tablishment of new facilities and allocatio; 
of war contracts and for the introduction and 
administration of manpower controls during 
the last years of the war. 

As the war agencies organized their pro. 
curement and production programs along 
industrial lines, it became necessary for the 
United States Employment Service to provide 
labor market information on a similar indus. 
trial basis. During the war years, both the 
area and the industrial labor market informa. 
tion was regarded as confidential for security 
reasons. With the termination of hostilities 
the Employment Service made this informa- 
tion available to community organizations, 
schools, and employers and other groups. 
In addition, the information is used by the 


local Employment Offices in assisting dis- 1 


placed war workers, returning veterans, and 
new entrants to the labor market to make 
occupational choices and vocational adjust- 
ments. 

The area labor market information 
available for more than 150 of the most in- 
portant areas throughout the country and 


cultural employment. 
ment Office prepares a monthly statement of 


the current labor market conditions and ao-B 


ticipated employment developments for the 
important areas. The information is cs 
pecially important in guiding the geo 
graphical shifts of workers and in assisting 
veterans and other job seekers in making de- 
cisions concerning non-local employment op 
portunities. 

During the past several months we have 
turned our attention to occupational labor 
market information which we recognize af 
the most important for counseling purpose | 
We are collecting in an Occupational Guid 
the basic information related to each oc 
cupation selected for such treatment. Thes 
guides include job summary; work per 
formed; training requirements; related oc- 
cupations; physical activities, and working 
conditions. There is included also a de- 
scription of the economic characteristics such 
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TRENDS AND 


; industries and areas in which occupations 
ur; stability of employment; current and 

png range Job prospects; wages, weekly and 
nual earnings; hours of work; hiring 
actices; entrance and advancement on the 

yb; and union membership and dues. 

In recently reviewing the Occupations Guide 
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Series we have had the benefit of valuable 
advice from Dr. Wrenn and other members of 
your Association. It is our hope that in 
meeting our own employment counseling 
needs we may be able to be of assistance to 
groups outside the Employment Service con- 
cerned with vocational guidance by supply- 
ing them with the information we develop. 


Trends and Predictions in Vocational Guidance’ 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


President, National Vocational Guidance Association 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE is a broad field and 
a great deal has happened in the past 
w years. 
In attempting to summarize trends as re- 
sted by NVGA Trustees I shall draw upon 
; experiences during the past year in which 
met with groups or served as consultant in 
ne 25 cities and institutions. I have also 
iewed hundreds of references in the litera- 
e but there is still too much that I do 
mt know or have not space to include. 
Do this discussion of trends we will con- 
er the following six areas: Expansion of 
onnel programs and concepts, develop- 
nts in counseling procedures, growth in 
use of group approaches, occupational 
arch, developments in placement, and ad- 
ces in professional training and stand- 
is of performance. 
fter analyzing trends within recent years 
these six areas I will attempt some predic- 
ms as to what may take place within the 
tdecade. This is a hazardous undertak- 
gp and will be based primarily upon my 
sonal convictions and impressions. 
. L. Kandel (25), editor of School and So- 
ty, recently highlighted the point of view 
minating this paper. In an editorial 
mmenting on the program of the Associa- 
n of School Administrators at Atlantic 
y, he chided them for looking blithely 


An address delivered at the National Convention of 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Colum- 
Ohio, March 28-31, 1947. 


forward to the future without appraising the 
mistakes and failures of the war period. He 
said: *“‘Before any advance can be made in 
education, it is urgent that educators give 
thought not to increasing the quantity of 
educational facilities but to improving the 
quality of education now provided. We 
have achieved through the war greater 
clarity on the aims and purposes of educa- 
tion in a democratic society. The time has 
come for an honest and realistic appraisal to 
discover how standards of quality may be 
assured in education..." 

In this paper we shall consider what seems 
to be an advance in quality aswell as in ex- 
tensiveness of the vocational guidance ser- 
vices performed within the past few years. 


ExpANSION OF PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND 
CoNCEPTS 


The term “‘personnel work"’ now has more 
definitive significance than ever before. Per- 
sonnel work, whether it be in schools, in- 
dustry, government, or elsewhere, includes 
those services which contribute to the per- 
sonal adjustment of the individual, and to 
the consideration of the off-the-job factors 
that influence his job performance. The 
term has been widely adopted in industry, 
government institutions, and colleges but 
there is still a strong disposition to use the 
word “‘guidance’’ in relation to similar 
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functions performed in public schools. 
Guidance is frequently confused with the 
specific function of counseling so that when 
one speaks of the guidance of youth he is 
often referring to the specific function of 
counseling within the total program. In 
this discussion of the expansion of personnel 
work, I shall be considering the series of 
personnel functions common to many fields 
of activity. 

The expansion of personnel functions dur- 
ing the war period has been most marked in 
the military services and in industry. In 
addition, however, government agencies, 
municipal and private social agencies, labor 
unions, and every type of educational in- 
stitution have also seen changes in both the 
quality and quantity of the personnel func- 
tions performed. The effect of the extensive 
use of personnel procedures in the Armed 
Services has been incalculable. With all 
the mistakes that were made in the attempt 
to apply appropriate personnel procedures to 
millions of men under emergency condition 
the fact remains that the attempt was made. 
The purpose of this vast effort was well ex- 
pressed in Bingham's statement to the effect 
that the purpose of the Army classification 
system was “‘to conserve man power and 
to expedite training’’ (2). To a very con- 
siderable degree this purpose was achieved. 
Fifteen million men and women have had 
either cursory or extended contact with the 
personnel systems of the Armed Services. 
Many personnel men and women from mili- 
tary service ate entering school work and 
civilian personnel work and their military 
experience will affect their civilian efforts. 

Pointing up this influence of the military is 
the work of a committee of the American 
Council on Education (5), which surveved 
the reactions of many educators who nad 
been in service with regard to the carry-over 
value of certain personnel and training pro- 
cedures of the Armed Services. Of this 
group of 167 selected educators, few.of whom 
were personnel specialists, 93 per cent said 
that military classification procedures should 
be adapted to school and college situations, 
84 per cent said that there should be guidance 
and testing specialists in each school and 
college, and 87 per cent said that all the 
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staff of a school or college should have jp. 
service training in personnel procedures. 
Of more immediate significance are th. 
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personnel procedures of the Veterans 4 high 
ministration whose program is importay; e 
for several reasons. It represents consid <i 
erable effort and reaches millions of mene” a 
Since the work of the VA is of rece = 
origin it could include a variety of recen:fe YY, 
procedures and materials without encounter. medi 
ing the resistance found where older proc. pee 
dures must be modified or eliminated, Th =* 
third reason why VA work must be careful); = 
noted is the close relationship establisii: _ 
between the counseling done and the training oF ee 
taken. One leads directly to the other and ; od 
great deal of the educational work of thf wo 
country, as well as much of the on-the-jhfh aa 
training, is directly influenced by VA cou Lew 
seling. Upon the whole I think that ther od 
work has been good. They have suffere: re 
from a lack of competent personne! ani pes 
from the attitude of the still unadjustef’ eri 
veteran which has made effective resulnp P“°° 
more difficult to achieve. Furthermore man _ 
of the veterans’ advisers are using procedure oe 
and tools whose significance for them is sti! J 
uncertain. Brown of the University : rp 
Pennsylvania Guidance Center (4) has maé: yo 
the only substantial follow-up study I hav: as 
seen. He found that at the close of one yeaf) %_ y- 
; findir 
75 per cent of those counseled had starte: asi 
training toward the objectives determine: ’ 
by counseling and that 55 per cent were sti B° | 
in training for those objectives. oa 
, ack 
The expansion of the United States Em many 
ployment Service must be examined with} oo 16 
care and with some reason for rejoicin:§) indus 
Despite the fact that the local offices werf} ponds 
recently returned to state control, the USER§ ,., pI 
is still prominently in the picture. One G¥ 244 | 
my students was in USES employ before ($9 ences 
war and again after he had left military sf) conne 
vice. I recently asked him to give me One 
local office and state office point of view with} . 1, 
regard to the changes which have takef) - 
place during the war. He stated them #9 os 
follows: The establishment of counseling : tel 
a recognized and integral function of «h en 
office, more occupational information, mo’ repres 
emphasis on testing and more availabs ger ta 


tests, more organized in-service training, 2% 
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a wider use of referrals. This is a ‘“worm's 
eye’’ view to be sure, but it is enough to 
highlight the significance of certain develop- 
ments that will be examined later. 

It is impossible to summarize developments 
in industrial personnel work within one brief 
paragraph. Industrial personnel work is in a 
very much better condition than it was im- 
There 
was some enthusiasm at that time but little 
in the way of techniques, no organizational 
experience, and incompletely developed con- 
cepts. Industrial personnel work was given 
a boost during World War II as during World 
War I but I am convinced there will not be a 
slump equal to that which took place in the 
middle 1920's. Industry has learned how 
adequate personnel procedures can pay off. 
Lewis Johnson in the January, 1947, issue of 
the Personnel Journal (22) points up the fact 
that management secks facts upon which to 
base procedures and decisions regarding 
He contrasts these fact-finding 


techniques with the snap-judgment ap- 


_ proach to decisions within the areas of hiring, 


production standards, promotions and dis- 
charges, basic wage rates, employee opinion, 
and the settlement of grievances. Manage- 
ment is concerned with tangible results and 
Johnson states that for this reason the fact- 
finding approach is becoming increasingly 
prevalent. Forrest Kirkpatrick (26), a col- 
lege personnel man who went into industrial 
personnel work during the war and is now 
back at Bethany College, points out that 
many of the economic and personnel policies 
stated by the War Labor Board sprang from 
industrial personnel practice. He also con- 
tends that lawyers and legalisms are still 
too prevalent in industrial personnel relations 
and “‘must be purged.’’ These two refer- 
ences illustrate one thing: industrial per- 
sonnel work is becoming self-conscious. 

One of the most encouraging of all de- 
velopments within the war years has been 
the rapid growth in community guidance 
services. A recent bulletin of the Re-train- 
ing and Re-employment Administration an- 
alyzes what has been taking place in 50 
representative community centers (38). Ja- 
ger and Zeran in a special issue of Occupa- 
tions in 1945 (20) pointed up the attempts 
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made by the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the Office of Education 
The “‘Connecticut Plan’* and other efforts 
associated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service in setting up specific counseling 
services are well known. Certain counties 
throughout the country have set up county 
guidance services, as, for example, at Otsego, 
New York (55). In a study which Dr. Du- 
gan and I are making of personnel practices 
in Minnesota high schools we are attempting 
to discover the communities with coopera- 
tive relationship between the schools, local 
employment offices, and veterans’ guidance 
centers so that these opportunities for later 
community-wide development can be ex- 
ploited. There is reason to believe that 
much of the work now being done by federa! 
agencies and state agencies should be carried 
on by the community. One of the most 
acute problems, aside from matters of sup- 
port and securing sufficient professional 
personnel, is the manner in which referrals 
are made between agencies within the com- 
munity. In this regard I feel that we have 
made very little progress. 

One final matter within this broad area of 
expansion of services needs mention. There 
has been a movement toward focusing re- 
sponsibility upon one man for varied per- 
sonnel functions. Particularly within col- 
leges and in industry it is realized that the 
many services that deal with the welfare of 
the individual must be coordinated and that 
that responsibility must be focused upon some- 
one whose title is supported by authority. 
Much of the personnel administrator's re- 
sponsibility, however, lies ina staff or con- 
sultive relationship to various functions, not 
necessarily in direct line authority. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


In discussing developments in counseling 
it is again necessary to define terms. Coun- 
seling narrowly defined means only the per- 
sonal relationships developed in the inter- 
view. While this relationship is still the 
focus of counseling, the sense in which we 
use the term here includes the appraisal 
techniques used to produce better under- 
standing and therefore better counseling of 
the individual. 
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In connection with appraisal we now stand 
at dangerous crossroads. Objective instru- 
ments of measurement are being widely 
used. They were given by the millions in 
the war period and their use is still phenom- 
enal. We learned by bitter experience in 
military service that it was dangerous to 
have too much objective information avail- 
able which could be interpreted unwisely by 
those not equipped to utilize such informa- 
tion. We did not give too many tests in the 
Armed Services but millions of dollars were 
spent in testing and the results of these tests 
were never used or were interpreted falsely. 
We must either cut down on the extent to 
which objective testing is utilized or we 
must increase markedly the number of cases 
in which tests are adequately interpreted. 

There has been growth in the empirical 
validation of tests, that is, validation against 
actual experience or behavior. At the same 
time there has been parallel growth in a ra- 
tional but non-empirical type of validation, 
that of factor analysis. As a clinician, I 
would be concerned with tests which were 
constructed in such a manner that I could see 
the relationship of scores to understandable 
units of behavior. As a test maker, I would 
be concerned about factor analysis as well. 
There has been some growth in the direction 
of first using factor analysis and then at- 
tempting empirical validation with factors 
of known consistency. 

All of this may sound obstruse and yet it 
is of very real practical significance to each 
of us. Tests that we use must have known 
significance for given situations (28). No 
longer can we be satisfied with generalized 
interpretations. We have learned too much 
from job evaluations of tests in military and 
industrial personnel research of the manner 
in which test significance varies with dif- 
ferent situations (21). I would call par- 
ticular attention to some of the work that 
has been done in Army and Navy aviation 
research of which three representative refer- 
ences are cited in the bibliography (36). 
There has also been development in the use of 
test batteries with each test having a dif- 
ferential prediction for related types of be- 
havior. USES is developing such a battery 


which provides a type of prediction which 
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Viteles calls ‘simultaneous differential classj- 
fication’’ (53). This development utilizes 
common factors within a job family tor 
which differential testing can be done by the 
same battery of tests. In some senses this js 
in opposition to what we think of as clinica! 
diagnosis in which each test score secures 
meaning from the balance of the pattern of 
clinical data. But its value in industria! 
and placement work may prove very signifi- 
cant. Another development in objective 
measurement has been attempts to ascertain 
the emotional and personality adjustment 
factors by means of objective measures. 
This trend has been noted the last decade or 
two but during the war some real progress 
was made by the development of such in- 
struments as the Cornell Index (16) and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory (31). 

One area of so-called appraisal is coming 
into a prominence that cannot be denied— 
the projective approaches to the understand- 
ing of the human personality. So-called 
projective techniques provide situations to 
which a person responds with strong feeling 
content even though this may not be recog- 
nized by the client. Too much has been 
made of distinctions between projective and 
objective approaches when, as a matter of 
fact, the two are at two ends of a continuum 
from highly structured to a highly unstruc- 
tured testing situation. Here again you 
may think that this is of little importance in 
vocational guidance but I assure you that 
many consider it very important. One 
complete recent issue of the Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology (40) was devoted to the 
use of Rorschach in various guidance situa- 
tions. The January, 1946, issue of Occupa- 
tions (23) carried an article on the use of 
the Rorschach in vocational guidance. All 
of this is of very recent emphasis. Certainly 
you would not have found such articles in 
Occupations or elsewhere ten years ago! 

With regard to counseling procedures 
aside from appraisal, there has been growth 
in the development of a greater variety of 
interview and treatment procedures. We 
have heard a great deal of the non-directive 
approach in counseling and much has been 
made of the sharp distinction between direc- 
tive and non-directive procedures. This | 
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believe to be in error. Actually a variety of 
procedures fits along a continuum from a 
highly directive to a highly non-directive 
approach. On this I was glad to have my 
recently expressed opinion (57) in Educational 
and Psychological Measurements supported by 
an article by Coombs (7) in the February, 
1947, issue of Occupations. There has been 
developed a distinction between phases of 
counseling and this, of course, is related to 
what has been spoken of as the use of varied 
procedures. For some time it has been ap- 
parent that there is little value in attempting 
ro help a student in a planning or choice 
conference if that student is in a poor state of 
adjustment to his present environment. In 
an unpublished paper John M. Butler gives a 
clear analysis of this distinction between 
counseling for adjustment and counseling 
for planning. In discussing this distinction 
between the adjustment and the planning 
‘phases of counseling, Butler states that the 
distinctively non-directive approach is most 
applicable to adjustment counseling. 

This point is stressed not because the terms 
are of any particular significance but because 
we are learning much about the need for a 
type of counseling that will lead the client 
to a better adjustment with himself and with 
his environment, before we attempt to give 
him information or outline alternatives re- 
garding his future. Some of this is pointed 
up in the marked emphasis given by the 
imilitary services to the emotional factors in 

ithe behavior of men. When you read 
Strecker’s account (51) of the 1,800,000 re- 
‘jected from service for emotional instability, 
and 500,000 discharged for the same reason, 
or consider that 60 per cent of the beds in VA 
hospitals are for neuropsychiatrics, you can 
see why the military services became sharply 
aware of the emotional factors. 

We have gone a long way forward in the 
recognition of the emotional side of living 
and if we only had adequate personnel we 
might save tens of thousands of persons from 
inadequate living and a frustrated existence. 
To those interested in mental hygiene, let 
me call your attention to a recent issue of the 
Review of Educational Research (39) which is 
devoted to the subject of mental hygiene 
with chapters on mental hygiene in family 
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living, school, college, community, and in- 
dustry, and to Fry's report (15) of ten years’ 
mental hygiene clinic experience at Yale. 
Perhaps even more significant as far as coun- 
seling is concerned has been an awareness 
that a counselor must make at least a tenta- 
tive hypothesis regarding the emotional 
adjustment of the individual before he can 
proceed very far into the counseling relation- 
ship. The need for setting up an early hy- 
pothesis of basic psychological needs in 
order to avoid superficial treatment has been 
brought out in an excellent article by Bordin 
(3). 


GROWTH IN THE Use or Group APPROACHES 


In discussing group approaches to the prob- 
lem of adjustment and planning, there is 
again a lesson to be learned from the military 
services. All the services utilized an orienta- 
tion period and found that it aided the ad- 
justment of the individual, his response to 
training, and his response to responsibility. 
In military induction establishments the 
group approach was used both for presenting 
information and stimulating morale. One 
of the problems faced by the Navy was the 
desire to use recruits’ statements of preference 
for a given type of training as one factor in 
making the assignment of recruits to training 
schools. Motivation was an important fac- 
tor which we didn’t want to lose. The 
problem was that these recruits knew so 
little of most of the Navy billets (or jobs). 
We tried lectures, we tried booklets, and 
finally we went to considerable expense to 
make a series of 30 or 40 technicolor films, 
for which I was technical adviser). Each 
film presented in about 5 minutes the high- 
lights of a major Navy occupation. With this 
background the recruit could intelligently 
state a training preference. 

From such experiences as these I believe 
that there has been more firmly established 
the principle that the group guidance ap- 
proach is basic to the most effective appraisal 
and counseling of individuals. Personally I 
prefer the term “‘orientation’’ to that of 
‘group guidance’’; but to many the term 
orientation is restricted only to new students 
or new employees. One author whom I 
read recently spoke of the orientation of re- 
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cruits in a military situation and the re- 
orientation from time to time of officers and 
non-coms to the basic human values involved 
in their work. Perhaps many of us need “‘re- 
orientation"’ even though we are not recruits 
in our jobs. 

This is no attempt to analyze group gui- 
dance as such but to highlight what seems to 
have been significant advances. A study by 
Robert B. Kamm and myself (24) last summer 
indicated that 100 per cent of the North 
Central Association of colleges and universi- 
ties were using orientation periods for their 
new students and that 70 per cent are offering 
orientation courses. This is a substantial 
increase over the proportions found in the 
same institutions in 1932 and 1939. A 
stimulating report was made by Humphrey 
Jackson (19) on orientation in the elementary 
and junior high school program where ex- 
actly the same principles apply as in the 
secondary school and college. In a report 
on orientation in industry (34) again the 
procedures do not appear materially different 
from those utilized in schools. 

Time does not permit an examination of 
developments in group therapy nor the use 
of group guidance in school-work experi- 
ments which proved so popular during the 
war. Late in 1942, H. B. McDaniel described 
the vocational guidance program in San 
Diego schools (30) in which he stated “‘at 
best San Diego is offering only a minimum 
vocational guidance program. It is ad- 
mittedly weak in objective measures of indi- 
vidual abilities...(and) is based upon a 
wide use of group methods...."’ Here is a 
clear implication of the relation that should 
prevail between these two _ procedures. 
Although frequently discussed as antithetical, 
counseling and group approaches are actually 
supplementary and some of the develop- 
ments have clearly borne out this concept. 
Stone's (50) well planned study proves that 
group guidance and counseling together are 
more effective than either one alone. Atten- 
tion should be called also to a monograph and 
an article on the evaluation of group guidance 
by Georgia Sachs (42, 43). 


OccupaTIONAL REsEARcH 
In the area of occupational information 
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much significant literature has been pub- 
lished. C. L. Shartle’s volume (46) is nor 
only the most recent but by far the most com- 
prehensive. It occupies the same pivotal 
position with regard to occupational infor- 
mation that Bingham's book on aptitude 
does in that area or Shaffer's book on ai- 
justment in that area. Forrester’s two vol- 
umes on the use of occupational information 
and sources of pamphlet information (13, 
14) are thorough and workmanlike. The 
National Roster of Scientific and Professiona! 
Personnel Information series (56), the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Series of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (17), the Army Vocational 
Information Kit (59) prepared by Science 
Research Associates, the USES monthly 
publication Labor Market and their projected 
publication of Occupational Guides are al 
illustrations of the wealth of recent publica- 
tions of current information. 

In this total area the occupational research 
work of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice stands out as the most significant. Dur- 
ing the war their work with job familics, 
military occupational conversion tables ani 
their use in conversion to civilian occupa- 
tions, trade test development, systemati 
collection of labor market information, the 
Manning Tables, and the revision of Part IV 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles to 
make it more useful to counselors, contribute 
a striking body of evidence. One should 
note also the special edition of Occupations 
for April, 1944 (48), which is entirely de- 
voted to the work of the USES in occupa- 
tional research. The USES is not the only 
agency concerned with the problem. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is providing 
monthly reviews of employment in different 
fields. The Bureau's recent Outlook Series 
has given evidence of their desire to provide a 
service offering of more than dry but safe 
quantitative data. 

Note also the developments in occupational 
research conducted by communities or com- 
munity agencies. Chicago has had long cx- 
perience in this field (44), and a recent survey 
made in Cleveland (6) shows what the co- 
ordinated work of many agencies in an 
aroused community can accomplish. Onc 
point regarding community surveys is mcn- 
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tioned too infrequently—methods of analyz- 
ing and utilizing the data collected. 

Two pessimistic notes need to be inserted 
at this point. We have not advanced very 
far in making predictions of unemployment. 
The unemployment estimates made by Kirk- 
patrick in March, 1946 (27), based upon 
figures released by Nathan, have applied to 
neither 1946 or 1947. The second pessimis- 
tic note is with reference to a study made by 
Paterson and Deeg (10) in which they found 
that the same ranking of occupational fields 
in relation to social prestige values persisted 
in 1946 that they had noted in 1925. In 
spite of the tremendous changes induced by 
the war, all the ancient “‘kowtowing"’ to 
white collar jobs and the value of ‘‘face’’ 
are still a part of our American mores. 
Maybe this is as it should be until we change 
the basic conditions that bring about this 
adherence to superficial social values. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PLACEMENT 


Placement officers, I admit, know much 
more about their field than I do! I learned 
one thing in military service, however, 
and that is that you may make an excellent 
selection of men for specific jobs but if you 
do not distribute them in harmony with the 
selection categories utilized, you might just 
as well have avoided the labor of selection 
in the first place. Most of the fault found 
with military personnel selection and classi- 
fication was not with the basic appraisal or 
counseling features used in selection, but 
with the distribution function which oper- 
ated in response to quotas and which had 
little regard for the recommendations of 
selection officers. Unless a good job of 
placement is done most of our vocational 
guidance could well be thrown out the 
window. The USES is attempting to relate 
counseling to placement in, for example, the 
youth clinic in Richmond, Virginia (35). 
The Baltimore City Schools are giving ex- 
cellent counseling prior to placement. I 
am certain that the Interagency on Youth 
Employment and Education which made its 
>ecent report to the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion (18) is attempting to 
tie up employment opportunities with good 
counseling and training, but I am also cer- 
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tain that most vocational counselors know 
too little about placement and are 
effectively related to it. In recent surveys 
of college personnel work I have found 
that placement has been related neither to 
counseling nor to the part-time employment 
function. In School and College Placement 
for March, 1946 (12), there is an interesting 
account of the way in which vocational 
guidance and placement are performed as a 
combined feature in New York City's Big 
Brother Movement. 

Among the recent developments we should 
note the establishment of the National Clear- 
ing House by the USES in a move that ab- 
sorbed the old National Roster and provided 
for nation-wide distribution of professional 
and executive jobs. In December, 1946, 
they had 2,600 job opportunities (52). Ir is 
still true that the majority of placement in 
industry is done by industry, rather than 
through the public or private placement 
agencies. For this reason the report by Floyd 
Ruch in 1944 (41) of what he considers to 
be the development of vocational guidance 
techniques within industry is very encour- 
aging. In this he reports from a variety of 
industries the procedures they are using to 
effect the best placement and adjustment of 
individuals within the company. Some of 
the figures given on the usefulness of psy- 
chlogy tests in reducing accidents and in- 
creasing production are striking. Few pri- 
vate agencies except the fee-charging agencies 
do much placement, but the work of the 
Friends Service Committee (29) in the place- 
ment of Negro and other minority groups is 
worthy of note, as are the efforts of the Urban 
League in its 56 branches to provide better 
local facilities for the placement of Negro 
youth (33). Their publication, the comic 
magazine, Negro Heroes, may be studied by 
other agencies which desire to stimulate 
consideration of vocational choices. 

One development in placement is to be 
watched with extreme interest. The great 
shortage of labor during the war drove many 
employers to school and public placement 
agencies and these employers were at least 
partly sold on such agencies. Many of these 
agencies are now working to conserve these 
contacts for the normal! and lean days ahead. 
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ADVANCES IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND 
STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 


One cannot consider problems of profes- 
sional training and standards of work with- 
out analyzing the peculiar situation in which 
we find ourselves with regard to supply and 
demand in personnel work. Among the 
government agencies the VA, USES, and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service have been 
absorbing new workers at a rapid rate. Ac- 
cording to the stories each tells about the 
other they are absorbing them in about the 
order named with each one paying just a 
little higher wage scale than the one beneath! 
Schools and colleges staffs are expanding 
markedly and we will not be able to meet the 
demand from that source for some time to 
come. Social agencies during the war ac- 
cepted personnel functions as a part of their 
responsibility and they are attempting to 
hire trained workers, although with the 
present heavy demand in other areas the 
salaries they can offer brings them few quali- 
fied workers. Industry is merely replacing 
personnel workers without any heavy ex- 
pansion except in technical workers. On the 
whole, however, the demand is the heaviest 
that it has ever been and the supply the 
lowest. This must be kept in mind while we 
consider the problem of improving profes- 
sional training and raising standards of per- 
formance. 

In 1943 the technical training division of 
the War Man Power Commission appointed 
an Advisory Committee on Vocational Coun- 
seling. I was one of the representatives of 
our Association on that committee. The 
committee's effort resulted in the publication 
of a bulletin entitled ‘‘The Training of Vo- 
cational Counselors’’ (54) which has ap- 
parently had considerably influence on the 
nature of both permanent and short term 
training programs. After a job analysis of 
the functions of counseling, the actual train- 
ing content is set forth in the bulletin for 13 
different areas of preparation. This booklet 
still has high value for those initiating or 
developing professional training for voca- 
tional counselors. 

Attention is called also to the recent pub- 
lication by Rachel Cox (8). In this study 
supervised by your Association Committee 
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on Professional Preparation, Mrs. Cox made 
a study of 100 carefully selected secondary 
school counselors. This was in essence , 
job analysis of secondary school counseling 
Following this analysis her book sets up the 
requirements of training in 6 areas of com- 
petence: 


1. The grasp of the relationship between 
the physiological and psychological! 
development of adjustment. 

2. Skill in dealing with problems of per- 

sonality adjustment. 

Skill in use of diagnostic tests and mea- 

surements. 

Skill in vocational guidance. 

Skill in group work. 

Skill in organizing and administering 

the guidance program of the school. 


Dh 


These 100 counselors felt that their greatest 
need for further specialized training was in 
mental hygiene and in tests and measure- 
ments. 

Attention should be drawn to the emphasis 
in these and in other discussions of training 
programs on the internships and externships 
which should follow systematic training. 
The War Man Power Commission report 
emphasizes this as do reports of the American 
Psychological Association (11) and the 
NVGA (32). 

Major developments have been noted in 
the certification and licensing of various types 
of personnel workers. The American Psy- 
chological Association has set up a national 
examining and licensing board which is 
something new under the sun for clinical and 
school psychologists (37). A report by the 
present chairman of our NVGA certification 
committee, F. G. Davis (9), indicates that 13 
states and the territory of Puerto Rico now 
require certification of school counselors, 
with 12 other states and two territories plan- 
ning such certification. This is a marked 
increase from the four states requiring certifi- 
cation which were reported by Bailey in 1939 
(1). 

We have not settled the question of how 
much and what kinds of experience are de- 
sirable for the certification of personne! 
workers. The NVGA report in 1941 (32) 
recommended 3 years of experience for gen- 
eral school counselors, of which at least one 
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half year was to be outside of school. In 
Cox's study it was found that 78 per cent of 
the general counselors had had business and 
industrial experience. It is my _ personal 
conviction that experience should be required 
in both school and non-school work. So 
far most of us are guessing and have no proof 
of the validity of requiring any kind of ex- 
perience. 

Let us now consider our standards of work. 
With the large demand for counseling and the 
shortage of workers it is not surprising that 
many people are performing at levels which 
are too low to be called professional. It is 
also easy to see that charlatans will spring 
up in considerable number. Lee Steiner's 
interesting book (49) makes one aware of the 
status of charlatans in our society. NVGA, 
the American Psychological Association, 
and other associations have committees on 


ethical practice which are fighting this 


as 








we 


problem. One issue of the S.R.A. Guidance 
Newsletter (45) reported at least 50 commercial 
guidance agencies in the city of Chicago 
alone. Since we have lacked a standard 
definition of a personnel job, we have not 
known what were adequate standards of 
work. The Cox study analyzed the func- 
tions of the counselors involved and the rela- 
tionship of functions to training (8). A 
committee of the American Psychological 
Association recently reported a job analysis 


of 28 psychological positions (47). Coun- 
_selors in the Minneapolis public schools last 


year made a job analysis of their own work 
(58); there are increasing signs that progress 
is being made in defining the jobs of given 
kinds of personnel workers. So far, how- 
ever, our standards of work suffer from in- 
definiteness of function. 


Tae Furure or VocaTioNaL GUIDANCB 


Because of lack of space much of this 
section will have to be flat statements of 
conviction with no martialing of evidence 
to support the statements that I have made. 

1. Vocational guidance as one field in the 
broad scope of personnel work will move in 
two general directions. One group will per- 
) form vocational guidance functions within a 
broad framework of the varied and interre- 
lated needs and characteristics of the human 
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being and the adjective “‘vocational"’ will be 
dropped or used only occasionally. Those 


in this group may be skillful in vocational 
counseling but their emphasis will be upon 
the total pattern of psychological needs of 
the individual, of which vocational plan- 
ning and adjustment needs are only a part 
The second group will become highly special- 
ized in vocational guidance but their special- 
ties will be in the materials 
on vocations. Their specialties 
such as the following: job analysis and de- 
scription, methods of analysis and presenta- 
tion of occupational information, current job 
and labor market trends, job placement 
procedures, follow-up and job satisfaction 
studies. The term vocational guidance will 
become less generalized and more specific in 
meaning and its specialists will not fall into 
the error of attempting to please everyone by 
becoming broad and diffused. 

2. More and more of the support of vo- 
cational guidance functions will come from 
public funds. This may seem to be in con- 
tradiction to certain economy trends now in 
evidence but it is reasonable to suppose that 
as the value of the counseling and other 
guidance functions are more completely ap- 
preciated for the part they play in individual 
and social adjustment, the support of these 
functions will be more a part of the total 
program of the agency. I believe that 
counseling and other personnel functions, 
rather than being considered peripheral or 
specialized functions, will increasingly be- 
come integral parts of the total structure in 
whatever agency they are included. Sup- 
port for this thought is found in the pro- 
visions in the George-Barden Bill (see page 
483). In this bill it is assumed that ade- 
quate provision must be made for the selec- 
tion and guidance of those who are to profit 
from the vocational training provided for in 
the bill. In other words, if training is to be 
done, the relation of counseling to training 
becomes a part of the whole. It is also 
significant to note that the appraisal and 
counseling needs of the veteran receive con- 
siderable attention and are included as a 
part of the total VA program. They are 
not separated nor are they being supported 
by any special funds. It is believed there- 


and information 
will be 








fore, that whether this support comes from a 
public or private agency, there will be in- 
creasing inclusion of what we now think of 
as personnel functions as accepted parts of the 
program of service or training. 

3. Certain present functions within per- 
sonnel work will be intensified. For ex- 
ample, the need for an orientation period 
will be taken for granted and time will be 
provided for ‘‘fertilizing the soil’’ before 
attempting training, work on the new job, 
etc. 

Counseling for adjustment or therapeutic 
counseling will likely receive a great deal of 
emphasis. The procedures used in such 
counseling will become clarified and only 
those who are skillful in therapy counseling 
will be called professional counselors. 

The common elements in various phases of 
personnel work will be more clearly defined. 
Such functions as measurement, counseling, 
and job analysis have much the same char- 
acteristics whether they be found in schools, 
government agencies, or industry, and we will 
soon have professional associations of special- 
ists from these various areas who are per- 
forming common functions. There will also 
be greater transfer of personnel between these 
areas. 

Another area which will receive new em- 
phasis is the environment within which the 
individual is existing. We have given con- 
siderable attention to analyzing and measur- 
ing the characteristics of the individual but 
little attention in the past to the measure- 
ment of the environmental factors. In the 
future environmental factors will be measured 
and their impact upon the individual ap- 
praised. When this is done environmental 
factors can be more specifically used as ther- 
apy in the improved adjustment of the in- 
dividual. 

4. There will be a marked step forward 
within the next few years in the professional- 
ization of personnel workers. Provisions 
will be made for legal or professional ap- 
proval of various types of personnel workers. 
When one considers the American Psycho- 
logical Association Licensing Board, the 
great increase in state certification of coun- 
selors in the schools, and the many personnel 
jobs for which Civil Service job specifications 
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have recently been written, it is clear tha; 
we are at the threshold of an era in which 
non-professionals will no longer be permitted 
to practice. This is because the public wil! 
come to realize the inherent dangers involve; 
in non-professional psychology and personne! 
practice and they will demand protection 
from unauthorized individuals. This may 
stating it too optimistically. What may hap. 
pen is not a demand from the public but , 
demand from the professionals themselves 
who will act in order to protect the public, 
as has been the case in the medical profession 

5. Procedures for evaluating personne! 
services will be planned in advance of the 
establishment of the service and the service 
itself developed in such a way that evalua. 
tion can be made. Many of us have pled 
for years for more careful attention to evalu- 
ation. It is mow clear that increasing 
money costs of personnel services and an in- 
creasing awareness upon the part of the con- 
suming clientele will bring about a demand 
for proof of the value which the service claims 
to have. Many personnel workers have been 
grossly negligent in terms of sloppy and in- 
efficient services or even with inefficient pro- 
fessional behavior which may actually harm 
the client. Neither they nor the publi 
have been aware of the needs for evaluation, 
but as the public becomes more intelligent 
about what we are doing it will demand prov 
of value and we must be prepared to suppl) 
it. 


Errects or Turse CHANGES UPON NVGA 


What will the effect of these changes be 
upon the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation? 

1. We will locate in Washington, D. C., 
or have an official Washington representa- 
tive. Such a move is essential if we are t 
become a vital part of the ongoing personne! 
movement which calls for close affiliation 
with other national societies and with the 
many government agencies in Washington 
We have failed to exert our full influence 
upon several important bills within recent 
years and have not been included in many 
professional developments because we wert 
not strategically located. 

2. We will assume responsibility fo: 
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certification or licensing of qualified pro- 
fessional workers in our field. This we must 
do if our Association is to have any standing 
with other professional groups in the field 
and if we are to exert any influence in the 
direction of a higher quality of guidance ser- 
vice toward others. 


3. We will link Branches more closely to 
the National Organization and exert more 
care in the selection of members admitted to 
Branch membership. Too many Branch 
Members at present lack any feeling of pro- 
fessional affiliation with the larger or na- 
tional group. Too many other Branch 
Members” are called vocational guidance 
workers by virtue of Branch and National 
Membership, who totally lack professional 
qualification. This is not good for the per- 
sonne! movement or for the Association. 


4. We will subsidize our Association 
Divisions and Committees. If our Divisions 
and standing Committees are as fundamental 
to the Association as the Constitution and 
By-laws indicate them to be, then we cannot 
expect that they will perform their full task 
upon a completely voluntary and unsupported 
basis. They need budgets for fundamental 
tasks of research, policy making, and pub- 
lication, and the Association will give them 
this support or abolish them. 


5. We will have a Field Secretary, or an 
Executive Secretary who spends much time 
in the field, in the support and development 
of Branches and in unifying the efforts of 
members. Without this the Association will 
degenerate and die a slow death. 


I have spoken as honestly as 1 know how 
but I am personally in a state of healthy dis- 
content regarding the status of personnel 
work. Nor do I wish to feel satisfied except 
for short periods and regarding very specific 
achievements. There is so very much to 
challenge me, so much about the human being 
that I do not understand, so many skills that 
I do not have—it will take me the rest of my 
life and more and I want to stay dissatisfied 
all of that time. 

Following is my personal creed for coun- 
sclors and administrators. Each person 
should formulate his own. 
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A Creed for the Counselor 


1. I will acknowledge that the human be- 
ing is too complex for me to understand com- 
pletely. I will strive for the best skills avail- 
able and will improve those skills from year 
to year as long as I live, but I will only move 
toward a complete understanding of an indi- 
vidual. , 

2. I will always study the individual in 
his specific environment and will understand 
that I cannot realistically study man apart 
from the stresses and demands of that environ- 
ment. Man-in-situation will be the object of 
my study and the focus of my services. 

3. Iwill respect the integrity of each indi- 
vidual with whom I deal. I will accord to 
him the same right to self-determination that 
I want for myself. I will respect as something 
sacred the personality rights of each person 
and will not attempt to manipulate him or 
meddle in his life. 


A Creed for the Personnel Administrator 


1. I will know thoroughly the specific 
activities of an effective personnel program for 
my organization. It is not enough to have a 
personnel program but it must be the best pos- 
sible program for my organization. Further- 
more I will be able to prove by logic and re- 
search data that this program achieves these 
best possible results. 

2. I recognize that to be a good personnel 
administrator I must have deep human un- 
derstanding, coupled with the ability to 
analyze critically each situation as it arises. 
I must at all times remain objective in dealing 
with clients or employees and must maintain 
rigid self-control over the tendency to judge 
another. In other words in the exercise of 
my functions I must have heart, brains, and 
self-control. 

3. I will define my personal and ethical 
responsibility to my client as well as my legal 
po prac va dt responsibility to my organiza- 
tion and to society. I work for both the 
group to which I am responsible and for each 
individual that I serve as a client. This dual 
responsibility must be defined and understood 
by my employers and by myself. 

Above all, I, as a personnel worker, will 
continue in a state of divine dissatisfaction. 
I face such a task that I can mever be wholly 
satisfied with my achievement. And the 
price I pay? The answer was given to me 
some 1500 years ago by Boethius when he 
said, ‘‘And whoso seeks the truth shall find 
in no wise peace of heart.” 
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3 
j I IS DIFFICULT to select for brief considera- 


tion those issues that seem most important 
when viewed in the setting of the many 
critical problems of world reconstruction and 
peace. The task of helping to conserve and 
develop our human resources requires of 
‘vocational counselors the urgent sense of 
working against time in this second year A. 
A. (Atomic Age), as Leland Stowe interprets 
. the period since Hiroshima.* 
The most vivid impressions of my experi- 
ences as a President of NVGA were the 





) splendid cooperation of all groups and 


leaders in the Association in the prosecution 
of various war services, the fine leadership 


' Paper presented at NVGA Convention. 
* In Whale Time Remains. 


available, and the values of the wide ramifica- 
tions of membership in various branches of 
government, the Armed Forces, education, 
industry, and social service. This diversified 
membership is one of our greatest assets, since 
without it our vision of vocational guidance 
is likely to be narrowed dangerously. 
Vocational guidance came of age during the 
war with the increased recognition of its 
necessity in our total economy. Our NVGA 
public relations program must likewise ma- 
ture into a dynamic action program that will 
provide the ieadership essential for the effec- 
tive development and functioning of the 
professional services which we represent. 
War demonstrated the titanic power that 
may be loosed by coordinated action in both 
civilian and military efforts. Can we con- 
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tinue to generate that power for the coopera- 
tive planning and action needed to solve our 
peacetime problems? 

To achieve this goal we need a basic unity 
within our ranks—not unanimity and con- 
formity of a deadening sort—but the pro- 
fessional spirit that will enable us to rise 
above personal prejudices and predilections, 
to encompass all of our differences of opinion 
and experience, use these differences as 
thoughtful challenges, and demonstrate our 
ability to cooperate successfully in the con- 
tinuous improvement of a service to mankind 
in the struggle upward to a better way of 
life. 

May I remind you of the words of Saint 
Paul, ‘There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world and none of them is 
without signification.’’ Semantics has re- 
taught us the important truth that “‘either- 
or’’ thinking is usually unsound thinking— 
that the truth lies somewhere in between or 
may include both extremes. Such is the 
case with our “schools of thought’’ in voca- 
tional guidance, and the urgency of the need 
for this service in the conservation and de- 
velopment of human resources is too great to 
allow of childish quibbling over divergent 
theories. 

However, our responsibilities as profes- 
sional workers must restrain us from the 
temptation of an easy popularized action 
program and keep us within the hard path- 
way of the critical scientific spirit. But our 
study must lead to concerted as well as in- 
dividual action. Also, our program must 
extend beyond our ranks as workers to inform 
the public more fully as to the real nature of 
vocational guidance as a learning process, 
not as a mysterious mumbo-jumbo of some 
sort performed by a magician. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


I am assuming that we all conceive of a 
sound vocational guidance program as a 
long-term process extending over many years 
in the life of the growing individual, not 
something that happens during a few brief 
interviews and perhaps one course in oc- 
cupational information and planning; that 
it includes Jearnings by the individual—about 
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the world of work, about his patterns of 
abilities, interests, and other personal qual. 
ities, about human relationships, and abou; 
techniques of using these understandings jp 
formulating educational and _ vocationa| 
plans, and in making necessary adjustment; 
in the areas of training, self-development, 
and work life. Attitudes developed in this 
learning process are of first importance 
motivation of conduct. 

The home, the total school program, and 
the community must contribute to this proc- 
ess. Here, as in other aspects of human 
thought and action, the fallacious ‘‘either- 
or’ approach has crippled programs. Fo; 
example, we are all aware of ways in which 
the expression, “Every teacher a guidanc 
worker,”’ has been applied falsely to services 
that require special qualifications; and we 
could all cite examples of services rendered 
by specialists that might be done better 
by generalists—or sometimes by clerical 
workers. 

Specific aspects of the organization problem 
vary in different regions, but everywhere, | 
think we could benefit from a careful analysis 
of the components of a total vocational 
guidance service with a view to ascertaining 
who could do what best. A careful survey and 
analysis of this sort is likely to rule out any 
stupid controversy as to whether we need 
specialists or teacher-counselors. It will 
point up the contributions of each worker 
and reveal desirable interrelations in _per- 
forming the total service. It should answer 
such questions as the following: What con- 
tributions should various teachers make to 
the self-understanding and occupational in- 


’ formation of students? How shall a cumula- 


tive fund of information about students from 
all these sources be compiled and uséd with 
them? At what points and by whom should 
systematic student appraisal and planning 
be provided through coordinated instruction 
and counseling? How may parents be brought 
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questions assume that such an analysis will 
be community centered rather than merely 
school centered; also that no one person 
can do vocational guidance by himself. 

Surveys and resurveys of this kind, as 
part of a continuous evaluation plan, will 
help to keep widespread interest in vocational 
guidance alive, will reveal weaknesses to be 
overcome, and will emphasize the need for 
both leadership and specific services by the 
specialist. 

I am not so optimistic as many about the 
immediate expansion of demand for voca- 
tional guidance specialists. The rapid de- 
velopment of the so-called core or general 
education program has too frequently in- 
volved the assumptions that core teachers 
could ipso facto guide their pupils and that 
the acquisition of a philosophy of guidance 
would provide them with all the necessary 
techniques for this service. The easing of 
budgetary problems by this simple solution 
has helped some administrators to accept 
these assumptions. Guidance specialists 
have sometimes contributed to present diffi- 
culties by conceiving too narrowly the na- 
ture of their task and failing to coordinate 
all phases of the work outside of their specific 


' fields. The widespread assumption that only 


those with serious problems need the ser- 
vices of trained workers overlooks the social 
loss that may result from the unrealized po- 
tentialities of many who muddle through 
without help. 

It is my faith that we are moving toward 
an educational program that will embody 
vocational guidance in a sounder and more 
integral manner than ever before. A _ pro- 


gram such as that described in Education for 
| All American Youth seems like a step in the 
'right direction, but we need to solve the 


problems of staff training and coordination 
to make it an effective reality in the lives of 


pupils. 


Toward what are we moving? Future 


curricular changes may eventually transform 
some of our core or general education courses 
and more circumscribed subjects into broad 
and basic areas of instruction closely related 
to areas of living. When this change comes 
and we have instructors adequately prepared 
to teach in these broader fields, we shall be 
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likely to have real teacher-counselors who 
can follow through as counselors of their 
students, helping them to apply their class 
experiences in their life planning and in their 
daily living. May we not expect that voca- 
tional guidance and mental hygiene may be 
the central themes of «wo of these broad 
fields in the curriculum? When this stage is 
reached we shall have climinated certain 
present travestices on guidance where so- 
called special counselors fritter away time 
and energy on routine programming of stu- 
dents, without adequate background of 
knowledge on the part of either counselor 
or counselee for intelligent planning, or 
where so-called teacher-counselors poorly 
prepared for cither the instructional or coun- 
seling aspects struggle with an impossible 
task. Then our much-talked-of goal of 
self-direction for the student will be possible 
of attainment under conditions of public 
education. In such a set-up we shall still 
need personnel leaders and specialists, but 
their functions will be different from those 
of most counselors today. 

Both curriculum and personne! workers 
need to cooperate to translate student needs 
into changes in the total educational program 
that will make our theory of meeting indi- 
vidual needs a greater reality. Place- 
ment work, whether in the schools or the 
public employment service, or in a liaison 
relationship to both, should become a more 
integral part of the vocational guidance 
process. 


Prostems RELATED TO THE TECHNIQUES OF 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


World War II, like the previous war, has 
opened the door of opportunity to a multitude 
of self-styled vocational testers or counselors, 
who for personal profit are preying on a 
gullible and eager public. We may be 
partially responsible for the wide-spread 
misconception of the place of tests in voca- 
tional guidance by the very nature of the 
terminology that we use. One need not 
look very far in our professional literature to 
find the expression ‘Testing and Counseling”’ 
in the title of an article. In our preoccupa- 
tion with the development and use of objec- 
tive or scientific instruments, we have sub- 
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stituted one phase of the process of appraisal 
in our vocabulary for the total process. 

We need to reexamine our entire technical 
vocabulary with the view to bringing it in 
line with our best practice. Such a critical 
examination might limit our wide-spread 
use of the word “‘testing’’ and also substitute 
the phrase ‘‘vocational planning’’ for ‘‘voca- 
tional choice’’ in many instances. Both 
terms—appraisal and planning—might help 
us to emphasize the long-term process and 
the learning processes involved in vocational 
guidance and thus help to Jessen public ex- 
pectancy as to the value inherent in a quick, 
cross-section study by an advertising voca- 
tional counselor. Incidentally, such changes 
might help all of us to rethink our task with 
profit. 

We should utilize to the fullest extent the 
advances made in the military services, in- 
dustry, and USES during the war in testing, 
classification, placement, and prediction. 
We néed to utilize also the gains made in 
educational institutions over several decades 
in more informal types of appraisal of in- 
dividuals, such as anecdotal records, behavior 
journa s, teacher-, parent-, and student-esti- 
mates of growth that are essential parts of 
cumulative school records. A survey by 
Albert Ellis of studies of personality and 
interest inventories published in the Psy- 
chological Bulletin, September, 1946, warns of 
the false sense of security we may have in 
using tests without supporting data and 
reemphasizes the fact that there are no statis- 
tical short-cuts to the understanding of hu- 
man beings. Again the solution is not 
“either-or'’ but a cumulative combination 
of varieties of information about individuals 
used with controlled imagination and the 
wisdom of training and experience, plus con- 
tinuous research to refine our appraisal tech- 
niques. And we have not yet solved gener- 
ally the problem of sharing information be- 
tween school and non-school placement ser- 
vices, and with employers................ 

A few comments will be made on certain 
appraisal techniques—merely to point to 
possible problems and trends. The article 


by Henry E. Garrett in the September, 1946, 
issue of the American Psychologist regarding 
the perennial question of general and special 
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abilities indicates that both points of view 
in an ‘‘either-or’’ controversy may be partly 
right—with the suggestion that mental 
ability may follow the same pattern as other 
aspects of growth from generalized to more 
differentiated specific abilities. Further re- 
search on this problem may help us to plan 
more intelligently the age placement of cer- 
tain types of tests. 

Projective and sociometric techniques are 
likely to be used more widely, but do nor 
promise a panacea or mechanized short cuts 
The available research as to the significance of 
the Rorschach test in vocational guidance 
suggests the desirability of careful study of its 
possibilities by vocational counselors, though 
it should certainly not be used indiscrimi- 
nately by novices. Sociometric methods are 
becoming fairly popular for the study of 
pupil relationships in classroom and other 
school situations. Illustrations could be 
cited of serious emotional problems resulting 
from unwise use of these data by untrained 
teachers. We need intensive in-service train- 
ing in these newer techniques if their use is 
to extend beyond the clinical and experi- 
mental realms... . 

The occupational information materials 
at our disposal have been improved im- 
mensely in the last decade. The research of 
the Occupational Analysis Section of the 
USES and the materials being developed by 
the Occupational Outlook Service are of 
great significance for vocational guidance. 
There is an urgent need for readable materials 
for individuals of varying ability levels, 
dealing with families of occupations. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STANDARDS 


Since questions of training, certification, 
ethical standards, and Professional Member- 
ship are being studied intensively by com- 
mittees in the Association, attention will be 
given only to a recommendation of the Na- 
tional Commission on Children and Youth 
that should be of great importance to per- 
sonnel workers. At its December, 1946, 
meeting in Washington, D. C., this Com- 
mission voted to call together leaders in 
universities and training centers, and in pro- 
fessional organizations involved in .areas of 
service to children, to study problems of 
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training arising from the inter-relation of 
different fields, to consider how workers in 
these fields may become better acquainted 
with services in each others’ areas, and how 
professional workers and lay groups may be 
brought into closer working relationships. 
The recommendations also called for the re- 
search necessary to reveal the needs and re- 
quirements for the professional service oc- 
cupations in the United States, the vocational 
guidance, education, and placement services 
available, and salaries and other inducements 
necessaty to attract an adequate number of 
workers into fields such as education, wel- 
fare, medical, and scientific work of a public 
nature. 

Effective vocational guidance requires close 
cooperation with the various workers in- 
cluded in these recommendations and the 
utilization of their services. NVGA should 
participate in this study which may lead to 
fuller coordination of these workers in our 
local communities. 

ImpticaTiIons FOR N. V. G. A. or THE 
AcTION ProGRAM 


Both the techniques and the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are of import to the 
Association and to personnel workers. 

The stated purposes of the Commission are: 


To raise the levels of health, education, 
and welfare of the children of the Nation 
"so that they may have full opportunity to 
develop their potentialities and to become 
‘responsible and cooperative members of 
society ; 

To this end, to arouse all citizens to co- 
“operative action in support of the public and 
Private services acaieian realize this objective 
for all children and youth throughout the 


United States. 


The working policy of the Commission is 
mbodied in the following statements: 


) Members of the Commission within their 
respective communities should feel obligated 
0 work, within the general framework of the 
inciples adopted, for such legislation as 
ppears to clade or contain those general 
principles. 
When the Commission adopts a recom- 
endation it becomes incumbent on the 
Executive Committee and other committees 
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to carry out such recommendations or see 
that they are carried out. 


Under the leadership of the Children’s 
Bureau progress has been made in securing 
federal and state legislation and appropria- 
tions looking toward the improved welfare 
of our human resources. State Planning 
Commissions and Councils on Children and 
Youth are following through in their re- 
spective areas to secure cooperative action of 
citizens and professional workers. 

The need for more adequate vocational 
guidance in the solution of critical problems 
of world reconstruction and peace today 
suggests the importance, not only of pro- 
fessional study of the technicalities of our 
work, but also the development of an action 
program that may arouse greater awareness 
of the need and secure organized effort to 
get results. Recommendations from Divi- 
sions and Committees, policy and program 
formulations by the Trustees, and coordinated 
Branch activities could bring marked prog- 
ress in the human values for which we strive. 
None of us knows how limited or how long 
the time may be in which we are permitted 
to work for a peaceful world in which human 
resources may be developed instead of de- 
stroyed. Should we not assume that cach 
moment is important? 

Every personnel worker should be aware of 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Children and Youth and consider how they 
relate to his responsibilities and to his op- 
portunities for participation in the program. 

The Commission's action program for 1947 
and 1948 includes national and state legisla- 
tion and community planning to expand 
cooperative programs for maternal and child 
health, and mental health and guidance ser- 
vices; to insure educational opportunities 
for all children from nursery school through 
secondary levels adapted to individual needs, 
with advanced liberal, technical, and pro- 
fessional education available to those with 
suitable interests and capacities, regardless 
of their economic status; to increase recrea- 
tional facilities through coordinated federal, 
state, and community efforts; to improve 
child labor legislation through extension of 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; to set a 16-year minimum age 
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for employment during school hours and in 
manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments, a 14-year minimum outside of school 
hours, and compulsory school attendance 
from 6 to 18 years of age; to expand job 
counseling and placement of youth through 
cooperative programs of school, public em- 
ployment facilities and other community 
agencies; to include youth work opportun- 
ities in public planning for full employment; 
and to extend social security programs affec- 
ing family income. 

The report of the National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency called by the Attorney-General for 
November, 1946, contains in its action pro- 
gram many recommendat ons important to 
personnel workers. All types of personnel 
workers with adequate qualifications are 
demanded and we should be ready to cooper- 
ate with groups that will attempt to carry 
out these recommendations. 


War-Born Problems of N. V. G. A.:: 


M. R. TRABUE 


OCCUPATIONS 


N. V. G. A. iw War AND Peace 


An adequate report of the war-time ser 
vices of Officers, Section and Committe 
Chairmen, the Editor of our Journal and hj 
staff, the Headquarter’s Office and all men. 
bers who participated in the work of the Ay 
sociation would fill a good-sized volume 
There was ample evidence of the power tha 
can be generated through unselfish, organize! 
effort. An immediate problem ahead, as we 
strive to improve and strengthen the Associz- 
tion and the services for which it stands, 
to cooperate with vocational guidance work. 
ers throughout the world to secure the bene. 
fits of more and better vocational guidance ip 
world reconstruction. May we all be deep); 
inspired to work together for peace wher 
conditions may not provide so urgent : 
challenge as did war, but when the critic: 
need may be even greater. 


1944—46' 





President, National Vocational Guidance Association, 1944-1946; Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College 


T IS AN HONOR tO feport in person to you, 
I the members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, with regard to some 
of the activities carried on in your name from 
the first of March, 1944, to the thirtieth of 
June, 1946. The new Constitution, adopted 
by mail ballot at about the same time that 
you elected me as your President, changed the 
beginning of the official year of the Associa- 
tion from March 1 to July 1. This four- 
month change, together with some willful 
disobedience on the part of the nominating 
committee a year later, resulted in my having 
the longest term of office that any President 
of NVGA has ever had. While I deeply ap- 


' This was presented at the second general session 
of the NUCA “= * 
1947. 


Convention, Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 


preciate the honor and thank you for it, | 
assure you that it did not make it necessar 
for me to buy a larger hat. 

One of the problems to which your Offices 
and Trustees gave attention as soon as tl 
new Constitution went into effect was th 
adjustment of dues-paying periods to cor 
form to the new fiscal year. Our Executiv 
Secretary prepared and distributed thousan¢ 
of copies of explanatory materials, but sh 
found it necessary to supplement these wit! 
hundreds of personal letters to individu 
members who were not exactly sure how ¢h 
printed figures applied to their own membet 
ships. We believe that the new fiscal year! 
now operating fairly satisfactorily, but th 
change at first created a large amount 0 
extra clerical work in the office. 
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CE Another problem brought about by the 
time senfadoption of the new Constitution was the 
ymmitte-gestablishment of standards and procedures for 
1 and hisgrhe classification of Professional Members. 
all mem.pince the By-Laws stated that a candidate 
f the Avfemust be endorsed by two Professional Mem- 
volum: pers, and since there were no Professional 
wer thagMembers to begin with, one of our first 
rganizeippticial acts was to clect ourselves to pro- 
7 sw Fessional membership, so that we might 
Associ, fiegally endorse those qualified members who 
tands.@might apply. The Board decided against 
ce workfeny immediate campaign to recruit large 
the ben.{ numbers under the new professional classifica- 
idance tion. We believed that the Association 
¢ deeplyphad moved in the right direction in establish- 
ce wheopang this new type of membership, but we felt 
urgent 4 ponfident that in time those who should do so 
- criticafwwould apply for it. If you possess the 


ecessary qualifications, have not yet applied 
for Professional Membership, and are sin- 
terely interested in strengthening the Na- 

ional Vocational Guidance Association, 
} now urge you to apply for professional 
classification. That will make it possible 
for you to pay a larger amount of annual 
5 dues without embarrassment. 


REPRESENTING N. V. G. A. 


: 


Bennett retired 


















| A few weeks before Dr. 
tion. tee office, she was asked to appoint a repre- 
$entative of NVGA to work with representa- 
ives of three other national organizations 
pn problems of teacher recruitment. She 
for it,|jsked me to be your representative. This 
lecessar Joint committee met monthly in Washing- 
on, D. C., for about seven months, exploring 
r Officer Gvays of increasing the supply of candidates 
n as th Gor admission to teacher education institu- 
was th @ions. One study we made with regard to 
to con @he relative merits of posters, folders, and 
xecutiv ooklets as recruiting devices would be of 
1Ousan¢ Bnterest to some of you.* The chief outcome, 
but sh §however, was that we probably had some in- 
ese wit @luence in securing the appointment by the 
dividus§National Education Association of a Na- 
how th@ional Commission on Teacher Education. 
membe! he new Commission has a budget, which is 
il year: @mportant. One of the joys of being a repre- 
but th@entative, Officer, or Trustee of NVGA is 
jount 6 






? This no J will be reported in the Journal of Educa- 
tonal Research, May, 1947. 
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that you have the opportunity to pay your 
OWN expenses to so Many meetings. 

At the July, 1944, meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, it was decided that we should sup- 
port the bill being sponsored by the American 
Vocational Association, which included at 
that time an item of three million dollars 
for the development of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance. At the hearings held be- 
fore the Senate Committee in November, 
1946, I appeared as your representative. I'm 
not sure that the AVA officers were entirely 
pleased by my emphasis on the need for the 
three million dollars for guidance and my 
lack of emphasis on the ninety-seven millions 
they were asking for vocational training. 
These amounts were both reduced later, 
and when the George-Barden Bill (see page 
483) was finally enacted into law, no money 
was appropriated. If the Republicans con- 
tinue to try to establish a record of having 
reduced taxes, it may be a long time before 
the law becomes effective. For the record, 
note that I, and later Max Baer, appeared as 
representatives of the NVGA in favor of the 
law. 


Another trip to Washington in November, 
1944, was as your representative at the U. S. 
Department of State's Liaison Committee on 
International Education. The plans dis- 
cussed at that time were carried out later in 
the organization of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. I am convinced, personally, that the 
hope of the world for peace rests upon 
UNESCO more heavily than upon any other 
part of the United Nations, and I hope that 
NVGA will do everything possible to sup- 


port it. 
CooperaATING wiTH OrHEer AGENCIES 


Among the encouraging signs during this 
first year of my administration were the re- 
quests from organizations for cooperation in 
planning important action programs. The 
United States Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion invited us to assist them in setting up 
statements of the qualifications that should 
be met by rehabilitation counselors and 
supervisors. Officers of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration asked for suggestions on various 
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phases of their program. Leona Buchwald 
represented us at a meeting called by the U. S. 
Department of Labor in Washington to de- 
velop a ‘‘Reconversion Blueprint for 
Women.’" While I am in full sympathy 
with Dr. Wrenn's suggestion that we should 
have a headquarters office in Washington, I 
should like to point out that it is even more 
important that we be able to give the highest 
type of professional service when we are 
called on for assistance than it is merely to 
be represented. Some one of real competence 
must be ready in every instance to give a 
generous amount of time and attention to 
these problems as they arise. 


REGIONAL MEBETINGS 


The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations made tentative plans in the 
autumn of 1944 to hold regional conferences 
during the winter and spring of 1945. Only 
one or two regions were able to carry out 
their plans that year, because of over-crowded 
hotels, travel restrictions, and other difficul- 
ties. During the late winter and early 
spring of 1946, however, successful regional 
conferences were held in many parts of the 
country. In each case members of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association were 
active leaders. 

As President of NVGA, I boasted to my- 
self as president of CGPA, that you were all 
“in there, pitching.’" I want to take this 
opportunity to thank all of you who helped 
to plan and carry through those regional 
meetings. More people attended our re- 
gional meetings last year than have ever at- 
tended a National Convention, and our 
membership is larger this year than ever 
before. Perhaps we should try regional 
conferences again. While they may not be 
as much fun as National Conventions, they 
reach more people, and they affect more parts 
of the country directly. 

One of the serious problems that developed 
during the early months of 1945 was that of 
finding a new headquarters office. In June, 
1939, the Trustees accepted space at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, which had 
been offered rent-free. With che end of the 


war in sight, Teachers College needed the 
space. 


We explored many possibilities in 
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other parts of the country, but decided that 
it would be best to remain in New York City 
for a few more years. On the first of June, 
1945, therefore, we set up our offices at 82 
Beaver Street, in the Wall Street district of 
“Little Old New York.’’ This move in- 
volved a large increase in our annual budget. 
Our rent has already been increased once 
since that time, and it will soon be raised 
again. The problem of where our head- 
quarters office should be located is still un- 
solved. 


Tue Most Important ProBLEM—THE ATomic 


Boms 


Instead of continuing this account of the 
problems encountered and the actions taken 
by your Officers and Trustees during my 
twenty-eight month administration, I wish 
now to invite your attention to what seems 
to me to be the most important problem 
faced by members of this organization, or, 
in fact, by civilized people anywhere. My 
excuse for discussing it at this time is that 
the problem came to a dramatic climax dur- 
ing the second year of my service as Presi- 
dent. My belief is, however, that unless we 
consider the problem now and act at once 
with all the vigor and effectiveness we can 
possibly muster, nothing else that we may do 
will have any important permanent outcomes. 
The event which brought the problem 
sharply into focus was the dropping of the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima, Japan, on the 
sixth of August, 1945. 

I realize how unpleasant it is to think 
about that event and its implications. | 
am fully aware of how tired many of you 
have become of hearing speeches on this 
topic. I am also certain, however, that no 
problem of such magnitude wiil ever be 
solved by banishing it from our discussions. 
I am confident, moreover, that no other or- 
ganization in the world contains in its mem- 
bership a larger percentage of persons possess- 
ing toward their fellow men and toward 
society those attitudes that are essential in 
the solution of the problem than does the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
If I were to shirk this opportunity to urge 
serious thought and action on this matter, 
merely because of fear that you might criti- 
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cize me for it, I should never again be able to 
live with my Own conscience. 

The atomic bomb itself was a shocking and 
extremely dramatic reminder of what has 
recently been going on in our old world. 
The thing which now distresses me most 


| deeply is that I meet so few people who seem 
' to be disturbed enough by the situation to be 


> ie Sete 
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_ munities. 
munity participated in food gathering and 


willing to do anything about it. It is be- 
cause of my belief that members of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association can 
and should do something about the situation 
that I wish to challenge you now. 


Lac IN SociaL TECHNIQUES 


During the past century and a half, science 
and invention have been making changes at 
an accelerating pace in the conditions under 
which men live. This great revolution in 
the actual conditions of life has not, however, 
been accompanied by any corresponding 
change in man’s behavior tendencies nor in 
his concepts of what his relationships with 
other men should be. As a matter of fact, 
examination of the history of our popular 
concepts of social, economic, and political 
relations reveals relatively few important 
changes during the past three thousand 
years. Here we are, in the middle of an ex- 
tremely complex and difficult modern 
world, attempting to find our way by means 
of social concepts and ideals that were none 
too adequate in a much simpler primitive 
society. Instead of improving our techniques 
of social relations, to make them more ade- 
quate for meeting complex modern condi- 
tions, it appears that we are allowing the 
obvious inadequacy of these ideas to lead 
us into weakening them still further. 

Let us look, for example, at that sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of our fellow 
men which developed in primitive com- 
The young members of the com- 


other vital activities, under the sympathetic 
guidance of older members. If some individ- 
ual or family in the community met with 
misfortune or accident, everyone was sym- 


/ pathetic and practically helpful. The oc- 


casional person who appeared unwilling to 


help an unfortunate neighbor was immedi- 


ately criticized and disciplined by the com- 
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munity. Those who were most generous 
and helpful to others were held in high 
esteem by all. 

Suddenly, about a century and a half ago, 
science and invention began to enlarge our 
communities very rapidly. At the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century, men could not 
travel any more rapidly than had their an- 
cestors at the beginning of recorded history. 
News of what had happened in any given 
place could not spread more rapidly than a 
horse could gallop—ten or twelve miles per 
hour, perhaps. News of a catastrophe in 
Cincinnati could not be known in Columbus 
in less than a day's time, and then it would 
have taken at least another day or two to 
get any help back to Cincinnati. With the 
invention of steam engines, railroads, tele- 
gtaph instruments, automobiles, airplanes, 
and the radio, however, we can now be well 
informed within a few minutes of the needs 
and distress of persons in all parts of the 
world. As far as knowledge of need for out- 
side help is concerned, the whole planet has 
suddenly become one great, complex, and 
confusing community. 

Knowing that someone needs help which 
we can give requires an immediate personal 
decision. If we respond promptly with the 
needed help, our human sympathies and 
tendencies to be helpful are strengthened. 
If we neglect to provide such help as we can, 
however, our sensitivities to the needs of 
others are dulled, and our social characters 
are thereby weakened. Since science and in- 
vention have extended our knowledge of 
need far beyond the practical reach of our 
individual abilities to help, we have made a 
few efforts to develop new social machinery, 
such as the Red Cross, to act for us in distant 
places, but the general tendency appears to 
be a gradual weakening of our personal feel- 
ings of responsibility for the welfare of 
others—even for the welfare of those who 
live within a few city blocks of our own 


homes. 


Errects or THE MacniIne AGE 


In a similar manner it would be possible to 
trace the effects of modern developments in 
physical science and invention upon our 
other standards of social values and behavior. 
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The change from hand craftsmanship to 
machine production has shifted our attention 
and interest away from the quality of product 
a man can produce to the number of things 
he can buy. Human beings are, I fear, 
gradually becoming more acquisitive and 
self-centered. The number and size of one’s 
possessions are apparently becoming more 
important to us than his social character and 
services. Under our modern machine pro- 
duction program, jobs have been simplified 
and made more and more repetitive. Fewer 
skills are required of a worker. Each worker 
has become a part of a machine-like organiza- 
tion, with less and less opportunity to ex- 
press his own originality or initiative on the 
job. Greater mechanization of production 
processes is shortening the hours of labor 
and increasing the hours during which the 
worker will engage in other activities that 
will make his community either a better or a 
worse place in which to live. 

In earlier days, the employer and his em- 
ployees knew and respected each other. 
Each understood the other's personal prob- 
lems and needs. Today most of the stock- 
holders of a corporation have never met any 
of the employees. The stockholders leave 
the selection of officers to the board of di- 
rectors, who in turn leave the development of 
personnel and production policies to adminis- 
trative officers, whose terms of employment 
require them to produce a maximum volume 
of goods with a minimum expenditure of 
money. Many of those who own the plants 
now feel little or no responsibility for those 
who work in them. The laborers therefore 
organize to protect their rights, which man- 
agement is paid to restrict. This conflict 
between labor and capital frequently en- 
dangers the common welfare of both, and of 
the public. 

All of this is, of course, an old story to the 
members of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. Rapid developments and 
inventions in the physical sciences have sud- 
denly made our world infinitely complex 
and confusing. There have been almost no 
corresponding developments or inventions 
in the social sciences. Man now finds him- 


self in the midst of a new and utterly con- 
fusing practical situation in which he must 


act, with nothing to guide him other than 
some natural tendencies that were developed 
to meet primitive conditions centuries ago 
and a few rapidly weakening ideals of human 
relations that were invented to serve a very 
simple community life. If ever man needed 
guidance, mow is the time! I might even 
paraphrase the words of the old Hebrew, 
Mordecai, to his niece, Esther: ‘‘Who 
knows, NVGA, that thou art not come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?’’ The 
magnitude and difficulty of the guidance 
task by which we are challenged today are 
almost incomprehensible. 


Orner SiGns or Unrest 


It is impossible for me to conclude this re- 
view without pointing out a series of guide 
posts which we in vocational guidance may 
easily overlook, but which appear to me to 
be tremendously important. I have already 
noted the sharp conflict between capital and 
labor brought about by modern technology 
and invention. Similar conflicts have arisen 
in all the various aspects of our lives together. 
Our homes are becoming increasingly more 
unstable. Ten years ago the ratio of di- 
vorces to marriages in the United States was 
about one to six, but last year it had increased 
to one to three. Racial conflicts are be- 
coming more violent. International conflict 
has now reached a point where our most 
competent scientific authorities insist that 
“‘we dare not have another war.’’ You and 
I, as counselors of human beings, dare not 
shirk our responsibilities for helping to re- 
solve these conflicts. 

Let us look for a moment at the factors 
which make for effectiveness and continuity 
in a social institution, or for inefficiency and 
violence. What, for example, makes a 
family really effective? My own observation 
leads me to believe that a family, a club, a 
church, or a community will be successful if 
its members (a) have attitudes of respect, 
consideration, and helpfulness toward each 
other, (b) understand each other, and (c 
develop skills of working together coopera- 
tively in the solution of their common prob- 
lems. If these attitudes, understandings. 
and skills are not developed, the institution 
will disintegrate and destroy itself. The 
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same types of attitudes, understandings, and 
skills are essential for the success of a state, a 
nation, or an international government. 


Attitupes—Basic Factors 


While all of these characteristics are 
necessary for the success of any organization, 
I am inclined to believe that the attitudes are 
the basic factors. If the members of a group 
exhibit attitudes of respect, consideration, 
and helpfulness toward cach other, they will 
work together cooperatively in the solution 
of their common problems, and in doing so 
they will develop better understanding of 
each other and more effective skills in co- 
operation. On the other hand, if people do 
not have attitudes of respect, consideration, 
and helpfulness toward each other, they will 
not exercise their skills in cooperative ac- 
tivities mor use constructively such under- 
standings of each other as they already 
possess. The key to the success of any social 
enterprise may be found in the attitudes of 
the people in it toward each other. If the 
right attitudes are present, the organization 
can be made effective. If uncooperative 
attitudes are dominant, the organization 
cannot possibly succeed. 

In this connection I should like to remind 
you that education is provided at public ex- 
pense in the United States as society's chief 
means of improving the institutions and 
agencies of the state, rather than as a charity 
or gift to the individual pupils. The state 
taxes its citizens and supports education in 
order that each generation of citizens may 
be able cooperatively to work out better 
solutions for the problems of their common 
life together. The great task of public edu- 
cational institutions, therefore, is to de- 
velop in all students those attitudes of con- 
sideration and helpfulness, those knowledges 
and understandings, and those skills in co- 
operative action which will lead them 
throughout their lives to work together ef- 
fectively in developing better homes, safer 
highways, more efficient factories, improved 
social, economic, and political organizations, 
and an increasingly satisfactory system of 
government. 

Unfortunately, a great many persons en- 
gaged in public education soon forget why 


they were employed. It is so easy to accept 
the routines that have been established in an 
organization, and so difficult to change those 
routines when the conditions for which they 
were originally established have changed. 
Over the years teachers have established 
classes in reading, writing, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, and the natural sciences 
As a consequence, teachers today continue 
to teach the facts and skills that belong by 
logic and tradition under these titles. The 
attitudes of respect, consideration, and help 
fulness toward others, which are the founda- 
tion stones on which a better life together 
must be built, are usually taught incidentally 
or not at all. The teacher of mathematics 
says that these things don’t belong in his 
course. The teacher of English can't find 
the necessary time for such things. Even 
the teacher of civics is likely to be so con- 
cerned with teaching facts about the number 
of members in the Supreme Court or the num- 
ber of representatives in Congress that he 
can't take time to teach attitudes. 

As a matter of fact, effective attitudes are 
not acquired from lectures or textbooks. 
Cooperative attitudes develop from successful 
experiences in cooperative action. If Ameri- 
can education is to achieve the vital ends for 
which the tax-paying public already foots 
the bill, there must be a great awakening 
among those who are teaching, supervising, 
and administering public education. Not 
only must the development of attitudes of 
cooperation be placed at the very heart of 
the school’s program, but the instructional 
procedures used in the schools to develop 
these attitudes must be the most effective it 
is possible to devise. Schoolrooms must be- 
come active little communities in which 
teachers and pupils cooperate in trying to 
solve problems that are vital to their living 
there together. In these miniature com- 
munity experiences the teachers must learn 
to stimulate, guide, and encourage their 
pupils, rather than lecture and listen to rec- 
itations. 


A Personat CHALLENGE 


Many of you are employed as guidance 


officers in schools and colleges. Others 
serve in public employment offices, in public 
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rehabilitation services, in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, or in other public agencies. 
All of you are deeply concerned with the ad- 
justments of human beings and in the im- 
provement of social institutions. My per- 
sonal challenge to all of you is to use all of 
the skill and influence you possess to promote 
the development of cooperative attitudes as 
the recognized central purpose of guidance 
and education in the modern world. Aca- 
demic traditions, teachers’ habits, and our 
American admiration for the physical sciences 
and technology are all working against such 
a radical reorientation of our programs, but 
unless it can be accomplished soon the pros- 
pects for the survival of civilization are 


very poor indeed. 

Perhaps it is already too late for most of us 
to escape annihilation by bacteriological 
and atomic weapons. 


I hope not. Whether 
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we personally die natural deaths or are 4] 
blotted out in another world war, it seems 
clear to me that we have finally, through 
research in the physical sciences, reached 
the place where we must rebuild our 
social attitudes, understandings, and skills 
for living together. Research and experi- 
mentation in education, in guidance, and in 
the other social sciences must be brought 
more nearly abreast of research in the phys- 
ical sciences. Men with primitive attitudes 
and inadequate understandings of how tw 
live together effectively cannot long be 
trusted with such powerful instruments of 
wholesale destruction as are now available 
It is time for you and me to apply all the 
powerful techniques of guidance we now 
possess or can devise, and to apply them 
quickly, effectively, and in every community 
we can reach. . 
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Mininum Standards for Vocational Guidance Service’ 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An agency, organization, or individual that provides vocational guidance 
service should meet the following minimum requirements: 

1. Recognition. The agency (organization or individual) should be recog- 
nized by suitable educational institutions such as approved colleges and 
universities or by state or local supervisors of guidance, and be endorsed by 
professional organizations such as the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and the American Psychological Association. 

2. Personnel. The staff should consist of competent and properly quali- 
fied people. Supervisors and those who work without close and direct 
supervision should possess the qualifications of Professional Members of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 

3. Procedures. The agency should adhere to the standards set forth in the 
statement, “Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance,"’ obtainable from the national headquarters of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Among the methods which are specifically 
disapproved as vocational guidance procedures are: astrology, handwriting 
analysis, numerology, palmistry, phrenology and physiognomy, the practice 
of vocational guidance entirely or mainly by correspondence, the routine 
practice of counseling in one interview, and the giving of vocational advice 
entirely on the basis of tests. 

4. Advertising. The agency should limit its publicity to dignified 
announcements and descriptions of its services, adhering to professional rather 
than tocommercial standards. It should not indulge in self-praise or promise 
good results, either directly or by implication. It should not advertise in 
Newspapers, magazines, or on the radio, and should not put more than a plain 
listing in telephone directories. The offer of free or low-cost aptitude tests as 
a method of sales promotion is disapproved. 

5. Fees. Fees, if any are charged, should be reasonable in relation to 
service rendered. An approved agency does not pay fees to others for recom- 
mending clients to it, does not accept fees for recommending clients to a 
school or another agency, and does not require a client to pay a fee for gui- 
dance in order to qualify for ostensibly free job-placement service. 


1 The reproduction of this statement without modification is authorized and penne 9 
This statement was drawn up by the NVGA Ethical Practices Committee and approved by 
the Delegate Assembly, March 30, 1947. 





Ethical Practices in Vocational Guidance 


ALBERT J. HARRIS 


Chairman, Ethical Practices Committee of N. V.G. A.; Assistant Professor, City College of New York 


INCE THE CLosE Of World War II, the public 

demand for vocational guidance has 
greatly increased. With this increase in de- 
mand, there have appeared many new 
agencies and organizations that offer voca- 
tional guidance service. Some of these are 
staffed with competent workers and are ad- 
hering to high standards of professional 
practice; others are sub-standard and are 
giving the public worthless or harmful ad- 
vice, and the field of vocational guidance a 
bad name. Quackery and incompetence are 
not new in vocational guidance. It is high 
time that the NVGA did something about 
them. 

A national Ethical Practices Committee 
was first organized under the able chairman- 
ship of Jesse B. Davis, about eight years ago. 
That committee formulated a report which 
was published in Occupations in 1941, and 
recommended that Branch committees be 
set up to investigate local agencies. Then 
World War II absorbed the energies of most 
of us in one way or another, and five years 
passed without further action. We are now 
trying to get back on the path of professional 
progress from which we were forced to de- 
tour by the war. 

At present, the ethical, well-trained, and 
competent practitioner of vocational gui- 
dance is given little or no protection by law 
from the quack. Several states have set 
specific requirements for the certification of 
counselors in public schools, but no state 
has as yet set any standard for the certifica- 
tion of vocational counselors in other than 
school situations. In consequence, we find 
vocational guidance being freely offered by 
astrologers, fortune tellers of various sorts, 
handwriting analysts, numerologists, palm- 
ists, phrenologists, and other obviously un- 
qualified people. 

These obvious incompetents are not the 
most dangerous ones, however. They can 
victimize only the more gullible members of 


the public. Much more dangerous to voca- 
tional guidance as a profession are those who 
camouflage a lack of professional training 
and ethics behind a smooth front of pro- 
fessional-sounding jargon. Even highly in- 
telligent individuals find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between an honest, professional! 
vocational guidance service and one which 
hides incompetence, dishonesty, or both, 
under a clever mimicry of good guidance 
procedures. Some of these outfits have been 
raking in money almost faster than they can 
count it, and are extending branches over the 
country. 

The national Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee! was revived last fall, at the request 
of President C. Gilbert Wrenn and with his 
strong encouragement and support. In the 
few months since we became organized, we 
have laid the groundwork for a program 
which, we hope, will provide a basis for 
raising the standards of vocational guidance 
as a profession, and for informing the public 
how to find the right kind of guidance service 

The first thing we learned is, ‘“Those who 
live in glass houses cannot afford to throw 
stones."” If we are to take effective action 
against those who do not merit approval, we 
must first put our own house in order. A 
professional group can call others unethical 
only if it has a publicly announced code of 
ethics to which its accepted members adhere 
It can label some as incompetent only by 
having specific standards by which compe- 





! The members of the Committee are: Robert C. Cole, 
Assistant Executive Director, Worcester Boys Club, 
Worcester, Mass; Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist, Indi- 
vidual Inventory and Counseling Techniques, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C; Daniel H. Harris, Vo- 
cational Adviser, N. Y. Regional Office, U. S. Veterans 
Administration; Nathan Kohn, Jr., Veterans Adviser, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman, Sub- 
Committee on Advertising; Henry B. McDaniel, Asso- 
ciate Professor, School of Education, Stanford University, 
Calif.; Donald E. Super, Associate Professor, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y.C.; Albert J. Harris, 
Assistant Professor, School of Education, City College of 
New York, N. Y., Chairman. 
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rence can be judged, and a definite procedure 
or investigating competence. If it is to 
call some individuals unqualified, it must 
first set up a list of those who are qualified. 

Our Committee drew up a statement of 
“Minimum Standards for Vocational Gui- 
dance Service,’ (see page 527). This state- 
ment was approved by the Delegate As- 
sembly at Columbus on March 30, 1947, and 
now represents the oficial opinion of NVGA. 
It is therefore vitally important that every member 
f our Association become thoroughly familiar 
with its provisions. Copies of the statement 
will be printed in large numbers and will be 
distributed as widely as possible. 

The National Committee hopes that every 
Branch (except the few which have already 
done so) will in the very near future appoint 
a Branch Ethical Practices Committee. Even 
if there seems to be little work for such a 
committee to do in your area, we should like 
to have such a committee in existence. If 
your Branch already has a committee which 
can add this to its other functions, that may 
be a satisfactory arrangement. As soon as a 
committee has been appointed, please send 
the chairman's name and address to me. 

The main work of the Branch committees 
will be to assist in the setting up of national, 
state, and local lists of approved vocational 
guidance services. We cannot at present 
afford to call names or to bring charges 
against those who do not mect our standards. 
We can, however, publish our standards and 
with perfect safety issue lists of those ser- 
vices which, in our opinion, meet these 
minimum standards. Once we have such 
lists, we can then publicize them and invite 
inquiries from those who would like our 
help in selecting an agency. Without such 


lists, there is very little we can accomplish. 


Your National Committee is working hard 
to devise an effective plan of procedure 
which can be used by Branch committees in 
acquiring the necessary information for 
setting up such lists. As plans are developed, 
they will be sent to the Branch committees in 
the form of mimeographed bulletins. Your 
National Committee will welcome cor- 
respondence about specific local problems 
and will provide as much help as it can. 


Unethical advertising is another problem 
on which both national and local committees 
will have to work. If you come across ad- 
vertising matter of this sort, please clip it out 
and send it to the National Committee 
Please send us, with the clipping, the name of 
the publication, the place and date of publica- 
tion, the page number, and the name and ad- 
dress of the editor and the publisher. We 
shall also be glad to receive information 
about undesirable radio programs. For the 
present, our efforts along these lines must be 
confined to education and persuasion, but we 
will do what we can. 


Every profession is started by the efforts of 
brave spirits who are willing to venture into 
an uncharted field and evolve its basic prin- 
ciples through trial and error. Gradually, 
training programs are developed and stand- 
ards are codified. Vocational guidance is one 
of the youngest of the fields of professional] 
service, and in view of its youth, need not 
feel at all ashamed of its present status. How- 
ever, if we are to build it into a profession 
which can really hold its head up among the 
other professions, we still have a long dis- 
tance to go. We cannot afford to wait; we 
must start now. 





Vocational Guidance in Group Activities: 
Distinguishing Values and Principles' 
MAX F. BAER 


Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


7 OCATIONAL guidance,’’ according to the 

National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, ‘is the process of assisting the indivi- 
dual. One way of assisting the indivi- 
dual is through the group approach. Opti- 
mum results are more likely to be achieved 
when individual and group approaches are 
used coordinately as complementary parts of a 
comprehensive vocational guidance program. 
The purpose of this paper is to indicate the 
distinguishing values or services of the group 
approach and to suggest principles applicable 
to the group approach.* Interwoven is a 
discussion of the relationships between group 
and individual processes. 


DisTINGUISHING VALUES 


Vocational guidance in group activities provides 
some orientation for many individuals who are 
not reached through individual counseling. In 
many cases such orientation may be sufficient 
to enable an individual to make his plans 
without further immediate help from a 
counselor. It is fallacious to assume that 
every individual needs guidance on an individ- 
ual basis. Let our limited individual coun- 
seling facilities be employed on behalf of in- 
dividuals who are lacking in self-sufficiency 
and who are groping in inept efforts to find 
themselves vocationally. Let us not under- 
estimate the many individuals who, after 
receiving stimulation and an outline for 
career planning as members of groups, are 
able to make and to implement their own 
plans. In the long run of an individual's 
life, the most beneficial vocational guidance 
is that which leads him to do a maximum of 
straight thinking of his own with a minimum 
of direction from others. Those who con- 


1 Address delivered at the National Convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Columbus, 
Ohio, March 28-31, 1947. 

2 Joseph Samler, Vocational Guidance Through Groups. 
Washington: B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
p- 1-83. 
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demn directive counseling may find consider. 
able comfort in the group approach. 

Many ‘individuals ultimately require in- 

dividual attention. However, during their 
early years they thay profit more from group 
activities than from individual counseling 
It is questionable whether the thirteen-year. 
old youngster who has done little or no think. 
ing about a future career, who knows littk 
about the world of work or of his own po- 
tentialities, whose interests have not yet 
congealed in any significant pattern, is read) 
for individual vocational counseling 
Through skilfully guided group activities, 
he can acquire stimulation, information, and 
insights that are appropriate and useful at his 
stage of life. These experiences may provide 
a background for more productive individual! 
counseling at a later stage, if they do not 
ultimately lead him to do his own career 
planning without further help. 
Vocational guidance in group activities may focu: 
attention on individuals particularly in need of 
individual attention. When individual coun- 
seling facilities are limited, preference is often 
given to those most urgently in need of such 
service. The group worker can screen out 
the members of the group that fall in this 
category. Some of these cases are apparent. 
Others are revealed in the course of close ob- 
servation as they participate in a variety of 
group activities over an extended period of 
time. 

When individual counseling services are 
compelled to limit their intake, they fre- 
quently restrict their case load to individuals 
in immediate need of assistance or to the so- 
called ‘‘problem’’ cases. In order to take 
advantage of the service, the individual must 
know that he has a problem, be willing to do 
something about it, and know where to go 
for help. If he does not recognize that a 
problem is developing, is not inclined to seek 
assistance, or is not aware of the existence of 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 


a counseling service, he may never receive 
counseling; or he may establish contact 
with the service after the problem may have 
become aggravated. In this sense, voca- 
tional guidance in group activities is a pre- 
ventive approach. The counselor does not 
wait for problem cases to come to him. He 
goes to the group, motivating and assisting 
individuals who might otherwise have no 
contact with a counseling service. He may 
detect developing problems, such as a student 
enrolling in what is apparently an inappro- 
priate training course, and take steps to cor- 
rect the situation before irreparable harm is 
done. 

Vocational guidance in group activities tends 
to stimulate demand for individual counseling. 
The group approach also helps when an 
agency has the staff and facilities to enlarge 
its case load. Discussions on career plan- 
ning inevitably result in requests for indivi- 
dual attention from some of the members of 
the group. The proportion of such requests 
depends largely upon the composition of the 
group, the personality of the group's coun- 
selor, and the emphasis placed by the coun- 
selor on individual counseling. If he is 
skilful, he can control the demand for indi- 
vidual service to conform to available facili- 
ties. 

Vocational guidance in group activities helps 
establish rapport for subsequent individual coun- 
seling. Counselees who have been intro- 
duced to vocational guidance through group 
experiences are likely to be more at ease and 
more cooperative in individual interviews. 
If the group program has been properly 
guided, they will have acquired an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of career planning 
and an understanding of the counseling proc- 
ess, including the place of testing. If both 
group and individual counseling are handled 
by the same counselor, there is an additional 
factor facilitating the establishment of a co- 
operative relationship between counselor 
and counselee. 

Vocational guidance in group activities pro- 
vides an economical means of imparting informa- 
tion of common interest and value. All young 


| people can profit from discussions of such 
) topics as the importance of career planning, 


the occupational structure of the nation and 
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the locality, sources of occupational informa- 
tion, methods of studying the individual, 
types of training facilities, etc. If a sub- 
stantial proportion of the members of the 
group are ready to venture into the labor 
market, they can profit from discussions of 
methods of job hunting, letters of applica- 
tion, deportment in employment interviews. 
Groups of veterans may be interested in the 
same topics in addition to a review of their 
rights, benefits, and the services availabie to 
them. Groups of girls may evince common 
concern over the special problems that face 
women in the labor market. Negro groups 
may study the employment problems that 
affect them as members of a so-called minority 
group. These are illustrative of many areas 
of discussion, which, if covered in group 
programs, will save counselors many hours 
of precious time. There is little justification 
for taking them up on an individual basis, 
if they can be effectively handled in group 
activities. 

Vocational guidance in group activities pro- 
vides a more effective means of imparting certain 
information. The dramatization of an em- 
ployment interview may make a much deeper 
impression on young people than the com- 
paratively prosaic presentation of these 
facts in individual counseling. The world 
of work assumes a greater reality through 
motion pictures or well-planned tours to 
factories, farms, stores, and offices. Repre- 
sentatives of different occupations are 
usually willing to lead discussions on their 
work. It is much more difficult to persuade 
busy men to give their time to young people 
on an individual basis. The latter procedure 
also cannot be as easily controlled by the 
vocational counselor. 

Vocational guidance in group activities pro- 
vides a more effective means of obtaining certain 
information about individuals. Character and 
personality traits that are not apparent to the 
counselor in the individual interview are 
often revealed in a natural group setting. 
This assumes that the group is comparatively 
small and informally organized and that the 
counselor has extensive contact with the 
group. Significant individual differences are 
not so readily apparent in the traditional 
classroom setting, in artificial groupings, or 
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when the counselor's participation in the 
work of the group is infrequent. The free 
and informal atmosphere of a natural group 
offers good opportunity for appraisal of an 
individual member's qualities of leadership, 
ability to get along with others, dependabil- 
ity, imdustriousness, and other personal 
traits relevant to occupational requirements. 

Vocational guidance in group activities offers 
opportunities for self-evaluation. A group may 
offer valuable try-out experiences to its mem- 
bers, provided that its activities are suffi- 
ciently varied. Too often, however, such 
experiences have implications limited to the 
professional and ‘‘white-collar’’ occupations. 
In any case, an individual can gain better 
insight into his problems and potentialities 
as they relate to other people through actual 
contact with others in a group. Such self- 
appraisal may be furthered under the gui- 
dance of the group’s counselor. 

Vocational guidance in group activities pro- 
vides opportunities for development of positive 
personal attitudes and traits. This does not re- 
fer to group therapy, an emerging technique, 
in which delinquent or neurotic indivi- 
duals are assembled in informal groups for 
psychotherapy. The vocational counselor 
cannot be expected to diagnose and treat 
psychiatric problems on either a group or 
individual basis. Nor can we as yet expect 
the vocational counselor to master such 
new techniques as the psychodrama or so- 
ciodrama, in which the individual, under 
the guise of drama, reveals attitudes toward 
others without social embarrassment. How- 
ever, counselors should be able to perform 
the less involved therapeutic functions. 

The developmental aspect of vocational 
guidance in group activities merits much 
greater emphasis than it has received. The 
dynamic interaction of individuals makes 
the group a potent instrumentality for the 
modification of attitudes and personal char- 
acteristics and the building of ideals and 
ethics. The girl who persists in idleness as 
her response to her inability to enter the 
college of her choice may reject as preach- 
ments an alternative point of view sug- 
gested by her counselor across the desk. 
However, in the give-and-take of group dis- 
cussion, the suggestion that it is now the 
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turn of high school graduates to make som: 
of the sacrifices made during the war }, 
G.I.'s, is likely to gain readier acceptance 
The counselor can manipulate the environ. 
ment in the group far more effectively than js 
possible when dealing with the individual 
If he is skilful, he can guide the discussion jp 
such a way that the majority in che grow 
reach constructive conclusions. The gir! 
becomes more receptive to the idea of ap. 
plying to a less desirable school or seeking 
employment for at least a temporary period 
She is guided largely by group approval. 

When intelligent career planning is hin 
dered by an emotional blocking, the counselo: 
of individuals is confronted with a form. 
dable task. If his comments are considered , 
threat to the personality structure of the 
individual, the response may become more 
resolutely negative. The group approach 
makes possible the discussion of problem 
indirectly and impersonally. The problem; 
can be raised as situations common to man) 
individuals. Members of the group may 
recognize these problems as they apply to 
themselves. 

Vocational guidance in group activities make 
possible the pooling of the experiences of a number 
of individuals for the benefit of each. We have 
already indicated how the thinking of th 
individual can be influenced by the group 
Members of the group may in the same proc- 
ess exchange factual information. Befor 
the war there existed a number of “‘fort) 
plus’’ groups, organized for mutual aid in 
job finding. The experiences of one job 
hunter were revealing to the others, and many 
tips on job openings were exchanged. In- 
formal accounts by individual young peopl: 
of job experiences during the summer or 
after school may help provide a realist 
picture of the world of work. Discussions 
in summer camp groups of school experiences 
may aid other youth in making plans for edu- 
cation and training. As the individual 
learns of events and problems, satisfactions 
and disappointments in the lives of other 
members of the group, he frequently notes 
parallels in his own experiences. Hé thus 
identifies himself more firmly with the group, 
and his sense of security, one of his greatest 
needs, is strengthened. 
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PRINCIPLES 
The principles of vocational guidance in 
group activities have not been formalized. 
A number of principles have been crystallized 
and are generally accepted. Others still 
represent areas of disagreement. This is at 
least a beginning attempt to spell them 
out. They represent adaptations of prin- 
ciples recognized in two fields—vocational 

guidance and group work. 
Vocational guidance in group activities and 


individual counseling are complementary ap- 
proaches to the same ultimate objectives. One is 
not intended to supplant the other. There 


may be individual counseling without group 
work supplementation, though there is some 
loss in economy and effectiveness. There 
may be vocational guidance in group activi- 
ties without individual follow-up, though 
individuals with difficult personal problems 
will not be able to make appropriate decisions 
without assistance. It has been widely held 
that stimulation of young people in groups 
without provision for individual follow-up 
may do more harm than good. We recognize 
the desirability of individual follow-up where 
such need is indicated. The shortage of in- 
dividual counseling facilities, however, war- 
rants a realistic point of view. No indivi- 
dual is injured if he is stimulated to think 
about his future career, even if he cannot ob- 
tain help with his problems on an individual 
basis. If the information and interpretations 
that he brings out of his group experiences 
are sound, he will be better off than if he re- 
ceived no orientation of any kind in relation 
to career planning. . 

The two approaches in vocational gui- 
dance, when concurrently employed, are mutu- 
ally strengthening. The counselor who in- 
terviews group members on an individual 
basis has a better understanding of the com- 
position of the group and can therefore more 
effectively meet the needs of the group. 
The counselor who maintains extended con- 
tact with a group sees manifestations of in- 
dividual behavior that are significant for 
individual counseling. 

Vocational guidance in group activities should 
be purposeful, each activity being directed toward a 
specific aim and each specific aim constituting 
part of a larger objective. Neither modern 


group work nor progressive education con- 
templates that the group setting should be so 
informal and permissive that positive out 
comes are likely to result from chance rather 
than design. The professional worker is 
more than a referee in discussions on career 
planning. Though he should allow wide 
latitude for the interests, desires, and ini- 
tiatives of members of the group, his guiding 
influence should pervade the 

Whether or not the objectives and 
aims of the program are realized in the order 
in which the counselor prefers, whether or 


discussions 


Spec 1T1¢ 


not the activities chosen by the group are the 
same which the counselor would select, are 
not very What 
that all of the activities serve a useful and 


relevant purpose and that the ultimate ob- 


important. 1S important 1S 


jectives are realized toa maximum 

Vocational guidance in group activities should 
be pervaded by a democratic spirit, with encourage- 
ment of 4 maximum of active participation by 
members of the group. The counselor's ap- 
proach should be neither authoritarian nor 
laissez-faire, but democratic. The vocational 
guidance program cannot be imposed upon 
the group, particularly if it is a voluntary 
or spontaneously organized group. 
eral procedure should be developed coopera- 


The gen- 


tively. Ifnosuggestions for specific activities 
come from the group, the counselor may 
give several suggestions from which the 


group can choose. The counselor should 
allow for a minimum of lecturing and a 
maximum of guided discussions. He should 
strive to involve as many members of the 
group as possible in discussions and other 
activities. 

Vocational guidance in group activities sh mld 
be adapted to the needs, interests, and maturity 
level of specific groups. Before beginning work 
with a group, the counselor should seek in- 
formation about each individual with regard 
to such factors as sex, age, education status, 
employment experiences, socio-economi 
background, hobbies, occupational interests, 
if any, etc. Since the group is more than 
an aggregation of individuals and has a 
collective personality, he must also differ- 
entiate the group from others with respect to 
such factors as origin and purpose, usual 


activities, leadership, frequency of mectings 
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Vocational guidance in group activities should 
be integrally related to other activities of the 
group. A sound guidance program seeks 
the total development of the individual. It 
is concerned with his mental, physical, and 
moral growth—leading toward proper life 
adjustment, including occupational adjust- 
ment. At times we find it convenient to 
focus attention on one or more of these as- 
pects of individual development, although 
we must never lose sight of the fact that 
these are interrelated parts of an organic 
whole. Vocational guidance is receiving a 
separate emphasis because this aspect of 
education has been greatly neglected in the 
past and because it requires special technical 
competence. The employment of specialists 
in vocational guidance, however, does not 
negate the idea of the unity of the individual. 
The vocational guidance program must be an 
integral part of a comprehensive guidance 
program. The vocational counselor can be 
helpful to the individual to the extent that 
he is able to understand all aspects of his in- 
dividuality, since all are factors in occupa- 
tional adjustment. Conversely, the individ- 
ual’s adjustment in school or on the job 
has a vital bearing on his total personal de- 
velopment. It is not within the assigned 
scope of this paper to indicate methods of 
correlating vocational guidance activities 
with the other activities that comprise the 
total program of a group. It will suffice here 
to state the principle. 

Vocational guidance in group activities should 
be conducted in so far as possible in natural, rela- 
tively homogeneous groups, limited in the number 
of members. It is patent that the values of 
vocational guidance in group activities, set 
forth in this paper, can be realized only in 
small, informal, homogeneous groups united 
by a common interest or purpose. Ifa group 
is merely a physical entity, or if it is highly 
organized and formal, members are not likely 
to express themselves freely and spontane- 
ously. 

The focus of vocational guidance in group ac- 
tivities should be on experiences in making plans 


OCCUPATIONS 


and decisions and not on factual information 
In discussing the world of work, the emphasis 
should be on interpretations of the items thar 
should be investigated in considering an) 
occupation, on methods of studying occupa- 
tions, and on sources of occupational infor- 
mation. This does not preclude the pre- 
sentation of information on specific occupa- 
tions. Factual information of this kind 
can be indicated incidentally, particularly 
in illustration of the concepts and methods 
that form the framework of the discussion 
This approach may not be as immediately 
helpful to individuals as direct imparting of 
information on occupations in which they 
are interested. In the long run, however, 
individuals will be better off, if they have not 
been spoon-fed with occupational facts 
They will be more fully equipped for the 
continuous process of career planning, if 
they have learned through guided experiences 
what they should know about occupations 
and about themselves and how they can ac- 
quire and interpret such information. 

Vocational guidance in group activities should 
be conducted, in general, on an impersonal basis. 
This does not rule out group discussion of a 
personal problem of a member of the group, 
provided that the member himself raises it, 
that it does not involve an emotional situa- 
tion, and that it is of common interest and 
concern. There should be no discussions on 
a personal basis if there is any likelihood that 
the individual involved would be placed at a 
social disadvantage. If case studies are de- 
sired ig order to point up certain lessons, 
fictitious or anonymous cases may be cited. 

The outcomes of vocational guidance in group 
activities should be validated against its objec- 
tives. Only limited progress has been made 
in developing techniques of evaluating voca- 
tional guidance and group work. Even 
fewer guideposts exist for the evaluation of 
vocational guidance in group activities, 
which bridges the two fields. It is a chal- 
lenge to all who are professionally engaged in 
this specialty. 
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How Can Student and Professional Organizations Aid 
International Educational Reconstruction?! 


HAROLD E. SNYDER 


Director, Commission for International Educational Reconstruction 


pUCATIONAL meeds in the devastated 
E countries are of four major types: (1) 
Books, periodicals, and the means of pro- 
ducing them; (2) other educational supplies 
and materials; (3) personnel services, includ- 
ing fellowships, scholarships, study grants, 
and educational missions; (4) international 
student voluntary service projects. 

Books and periodicals represent one of the 
most frequently reiterated needs. Printed 
technical and professional materials even in 
English are literally worth their weight in 
gold and are read and re-read, studied, ex- 
cerpted, and copied to an extent undreamed of 
inthis country. There is a particular dearth 
of publications needed to bring educators 
up to date concerning developments in fields 
which have made marked advances during 
the war years. 

A very simple and comprehensive project 
has been established by the American Book 
Center, located in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., for assembling, sorting, 
allocating, and shipping contributed printed 
material. Simply send such material pre- 
paid, to the American Book Center, at the 
given address. The Center will assume costs 
of overseas shipment from a fund collected for 
the purpose. Publications printed since 1939 
are preferred but American and English liter- 
ary and educational classics of any period are 
valuable. Even college and secondary school 
text books which are not obsolete are de- 
sired. Aptitude and achievement tests are 
also in great demand. Books and pamphlets 
relating to all phases of educational and voca- 
tional guidance are urgently desired. The 
collection of surplus books and periodicals is 
a project in which libraries, faculties, stu- 


‘From a paper given at the meeting of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, Columbus, Ohio, 
‘March 28, 1947. 


dents, organizations, and interested laymen 
can all play a part. 

Other material needs range from the sim- 
plest educational supplies such as pencils, pens, 
paper, and ink for a few of the particularly 
severely ravaged countries to such items as 
laboratory equipment and equipment for agri- 
cultural, vocational, and visual education 
Many schools and colleges are arranging to 
send to the war-torn countries materials obso- 
lete for their present purposes but very much 
in demand abroad. 

The key to educational reconstruction is of 
course trained personnel. Ata recent national 
conference called by the Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruction as a 
part of the American celebration of UNESCO 
Month and attended by representatives of 
more than 100 organizations, attention was 
called to the serious plight of teachers, pro- 
fessional workers, and students in Europe and 
Asia as a result of the world-wide currency in 
flation. Many instances of malnutrition 
among teachers and students have been re- 
ported. In some countries a_ professor's 
monthly salary is barely enough to purchase a 
pair of shoes. Teaching is in danger of be- 
coming a part-time profession in many coun- 
tries as educators are forced to turn for their 
major support to more lucrative forms of en- 
deavor. The next few months are critical in 
several countries, particularly those in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. I should like to urge 
American educators to consider sending pack- 
ages to their European colleagues. By special 
arrangements with CARE, a non-profit agency 
working through established American re- 
lief organizations abroad, food parcels pro- 
viding 40,000 calories can be sent to needy 
teachers, students, and other professional 
workers. The donor can indicate that his 
package is to be sent to a worthy recipient of 
any professional category which he may wish 
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to suggest. Needy recipients are located by 
representatives of the various religious and 
social service agencies cooperating with 
CARE in the twelve countries of Europe 
served by that organization. These food 
parcels cost $10.00. The address of CARE is 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


ExcHANGE or STUDENTS AND EpucATOoRS 


Equal importance is attached by our Com- 
mission and by UNESCO to the provision of 
study grants for selected groups of foreign 
educators—particularly for leaders in tech- 
nical and educational fields. UNRRA has 
demonstrated the value of carefully planned 
study programs for mature technical experts 
in the various fields relating to economic re- 
habilitation. Such grants can doa great deal 
to stimulate sound educational reconstruction 
as well. Educators in the occupied countries 
were isolated from their profession for four to 
six years. A number of national educational 
organizations such as the Association for 
Childhood Education, the American Chemi- 
cal Society, and the American Association of 
University Women have already provided 
study grants. UNESCO now urges an ex- 
pansion of such opportunities. 

Place must also be made in our colleges and 
universities for a larger number of foreign 
students, despite the present overcrowding. 
This is important not alone as an aid to edu- 
cational reconstruction abroad but also to 
insure a sound international education on the 
part of our own students. Information con- 
cerning needs and costs and opportunities may 
be obtained from our Commission or from the 
Institute of International Education, New 
York City. 

Virtually all the war-devastated countries 
look forward eagerly to the possibility of 
having American educators visit their coun- 
try in the near future to advise with them. 
There is an intense eagerness on their part to 
strengthen contacts with their American col- 
leagues and to benefit from advances in tech- 
niques, curriculum, and guidance made here 
during the war years. Many of the tradi- 


tional concepts of education abroad are being 
seriously challenged from within as a result 
of profound social and economic changes 
brought on or accelerated by the war. Uni- 


versal secondary education and greatly ey. 
panded opportunities for higher educatio: 
are being insistently demanded. New su! 
jects related to the physical and economic re- 
habilitation of the countries are being added 
toeducational curricula. New methods, par- 
ticularly observation and work-study meth- 
ods, are gaining enthusiastic adherence. |; 
this whole process of revaluation and revision, 
American advice and assistance are needed 
and almost universally desired. 


VocaTionaLt GurpaNnce NEEDED 

Specialists in vocational guidance have a 
particularly important role to play in the 
rehabilitation of education abroad. For the 
first time the importance of adapting educa- 
tional programs to aptitudes and needs of in- 
dividuals is becoming recognized in all parts 
of the world. Without an adequate guidance: 
program, universal secondary education and 
the varied curricula which it implies, are al- 
most impossible of achievement. The intro- 
duction of vocational education as a part ot 
secondary education also depends heavily 
upon guidance techniques which are littl 
known outside of the United States. We 
must find ways to bring the United States 
leaders and potential leaders in the fields re- 
lated to guidance in the war-devastated coun- 
tries. We must also find ways of sending care- 
fully selected educational missions to these 
countries desiring advisory services. 

Let me hasten to say that I regard it as 
neither proper nor feasible to attempt to im- 
pose upon other countries the American edu- 
cational pattern. It is, however, entirely ap- 
propriate to offer contacts and assistance such 
as may simultaneously aid them in their 
efforts to broaden educational opportunities 
for their youth and to give them the benefit of 
our experiences which they recognize as rele- 
vant to their needs. We will in the process 
enrich American education for international 
understanding and strengthen the intellectual, 
spiritual, and cultural ties between our 
countries. 


VoLuNTEER SERVICES 


International voluntary student servic 
projects afford an opportunity for American 
students to join with those of other countrics 
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in rebuilding destroyed schools, hostels, and 
ther public buildings. Such projects com- 
bine uniquely practical work experience in- 
cluding some physical labor, restoration of 
buildings, and sound international educa- 
tion. Such projects have already been carried 
on with great success by the Service Commit- 
ree of the Friends, Brethren, Mennonites, and 
by the American Youth Hostels. The co- 
operation of counselors in our colleges is 
needed to secure the participation of students 
who will be genuine ambassadors of good 
will. 

Each school and college will naturally im- 
plement in its own way the suggestions which 
[have made. One of the most profitable start- 
ing points has been the organization of 
faculty-student committees to study ways in 
which schools and colleges can make their 
best contribution. Among the most impor- 
tant activities are those of the school and col- 
lege units of the American Red Cross. An- 
other very significant effort is that of the 
World Student Service Fund which since 
World War I has been aiding thousands of 
needy students annually. This Fund, organ- 
ized through student committees on 800 
American campuses and in hundreds of for- 


eign institutions thioughout the world, is 
currently engaged ina campaign for two mil- 
lion dollars for emergency student relief 
Other organizations with which student- 
faculty committees or student and profes- 
sional organizations might wish to identify 
themselves are listed in the publications of 
our Commission. These may be secured from 
our Commission at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ingtort, D. C. 

At the present time the need is so over- 
whelming that it is unnecessary to worry 
about overlapping activities. We must be 
concerned rather lest we do too little and be- 
gin doing it too late. All are familiar with 
H. G. Wells’ characterization of our civiliza- 
tion as a continuous race between education 
and catastrophe. In this atomic age one is 
no longer considered a pessimist who sug- 
gests that we may well be on the last lap of 
this inexorable race. Let us be sure that we 
in education recognize the part educators can 
and must play in the winning of this race 
Our goal has been set in the now famous 
words contained in the preamble of UNESCO's 
constitution: “Since wars begin in the minds 
of men it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed.” 
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Vitalizing Veterans’ Education Through Guidance’ 
COL. JOHN N. ANDREWS 


Personal Representative of General Bradley, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


PPROXIMATELY 50,000 ex-Servicemen and 
A women are counseled each month in 
the offices of the VA and through guidance 
centers. Veterans need more than jpitial 
counseling, for their plans for education and 
training may change. Follow-up service 
should be provided. There should be con- 
stant appraisal of their needs and assurance 
that their personal goals, educationally and 
occupationally, are being attained. Those 
persons connected with educational] institu- 
tions and training establishments have an 
excellent opportunity to channel veterans 
into fields where there is reasonable certainty 
that positions will be available when train- 
ing is completed. 

After completing their schooling veterans 
may not find immediately the jobs they con- 
sider desirable. We should encourage them 
to make their adjustment to the jobs which 
they can obtain now or at the time they 
complete their education and training. Al- 
though these jobs may not be those for which 
they are best suited, it is important that vet- 
erans gain useful work experience and job 
seniority rather than remain idle. Later 
there may be fewer job opportunities for 
veterans. 

Veterans are investing time and money in 
their education; it may be their only op- 
portunity to arm themselves for the future. 
Veterans are older, more mature, and need to 
complete their training as soon as possible. 
Counselors, however, should not encourage 
veterans to choose an occupation too hur- 
riedly. If changes in plans become neces- 
sary, these changes should be made before 
the veteran has exhausted his educational 
entitlement. 

Almost one and three-quarter million vet- 
erans are in schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities and as a group they are making out- 
standing scholastic records. They are ac- 


' Abstract of paper presented at Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, Columbus, Ohio, March 28, 


1947. 


cepting the crowded emergency conditions 
but in the near future they may demand that 
some of the unsatisfactory conditions be 
greatly improved. 

Counseling services have been affected by 
the volume of students and the shortage of 
trained counselors. The gains made in 
counseling during and since the war will 
have been lost unless those responsible for 
establishing departments for counselor-train- 
ing improve their programs. Every poorly 
trained counselor or personnel officer, be he 
teacher, student adviser, dean, personne! 
director, or government representative, wil] 
help to discredit the whole guidance move- 
ment. The urgent educational and occupa- 
tional adjustment problems of veterans re- 
quire counselors fully qualified by training 
and experience. 

School counselors have the opportunity to 
help publicize the educational and training 
programs available in their communities. 
They will have to help find new work op- 
portunities for veterans. Although there 
are about 11 million veterans employed, 
about one million are without jobs. It is 
estimated that we shall need at the minimum 
an additional one million jobs for veterans 
by the end of 1947. These jobs will be re- 
quired for veterans now seeking employment, 
those soon to be separated from the Service, 
and for students as they complete their 
courses. 

Counselors as specialists in selective place- 
ment have helped develop programs which 
have made possible employment of the handi- 
capped. More than 2 million veterans of 
World War II are drawing disability com- 
pensation. Our experience gives conclusive 
proof that most handicapped veterans can 
be rehabilitated and make satisfactory ad- 
justments toemployment. 

Through the cooperation of counselors in 
schools and colleges with personnel officers 
in business and industry, veterans will have 
greater opportunities for training now and 
greater opportunities for jobs later. 
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Techniques for Democratic Placement’ 


FRANK S. LOESCHER 


Placement Service, American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ay I suggest some techniques for place- 
ment work with young people of 
minority racial or religious status? 

First, refer on the basis of ability. One 
Philadelphia high school counselor says to 
employers who phone her that they need a 
typist or stenographer, ‘“You have no race, 
religion, or nationality restrictions, do you?”’ 
Many offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service have referred on merit alone. 
Special manuals of instructions were used to 
train the USES personnel in effective tech- 
niques. 

To assist its employees find jobs the Office 
of Price Administration prepared this excel- 
lent guide for supervisors: 


Things to Have in Mind When Talking to 
Personnel of Other Agencies Which Indicate 
That They Do Not Want to Consider Any 
Negro Applicant 

1. That OPA has set for itself the task of 
helping all employees find jobs. 

2. That when any prospective employer is 
contacted, our aim is to induce him to 
list with us more jobs and to consider 
more of our employees as applicants. 

3. That no employer will do this if we 
make judgments about his policies and 

ractices. 

4. That no employer will respect us if we 
are ashamed of our own policies and 
practices. Therefore, we: 

(a) Take the order. 

(b) Try to win each prospective em- 
ployer whether he is against or just 
mildly for a non-discriminatory 
practice. So we never let him say 
“No” to us on the question of con- 
sidering our Negro employees. We 
delay the decision, keep the ques- 
tion open, send the report to the 
supervisor who will help with 
the next step. But most important 
of all we keep the discussion open 

‘Excerpts from a paper ne srg at a meeting of the 
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Placement and ae vision, NVGA Convention, 
March 30, 1947. See also Occupations, Nov.,1946, p. 
9. 


until a decision is made by the 
ae ae employer, which is in 
ine with the President's statement 
of December 20, 1945. The first 
conversation might go like this: 

The person with whom you are 
talking says, for example: 

“Yes, we would like four sten- 
ographers—white, of course.’" Or 
he says, ‘“You'll screen them for us, 
won't you?”’ 

Then you say: “We've never 
done that in-OPA. We were al- 
ways looking for the very best per- 
sons we could find. Some of these 
best persons turned out to be 
Negroes. And it has all worked 
out very well.” 

“We of course want you to find 
just the very best people.”’ 

‘Suppose I send you over some 
folders and you look them over. 
Then we can talk again. Perhaps 
you would like to know a bit more 
about how, our policy of hiring 
people without discrimination 
worked over here. Perhaps you'd 
like to know something oe the 
training and experience of some of 
our Negro employees.”’ 

“Anyway, I wish you would 
give the matter a little thought 
and let me talk with you again 
Thank you.” 

(c) Refer the best qualified person re- 
gardless of race. 


Contact employers and ask them to adopt 
fair employment policies. Tell them about 
the qualifications of some of your students of 
minority status. Inform the employer that 
students of various backgrounds are studying 
and playing together harmoniously and ask 
him why cannot they work together. 

After you have interviewed a number of 
individual employers, get some concerned 
people—clergymen, civic leaders, and the 
like—to give a dinner for employers and in- 
vite an industrialist who practices fair em- 
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ployment to put the responsibility on man- 
agement’s shoulders. 

Cooperate with organizations in your com- 
munity which are working for equal job 
opportunities—the NAACP the Urban 
League, the Jewish Community Relations 
Council. Support the FEPC movement 
Induce your church or club to make a project 
of persuading the department stores or banks 
to hire and promote on the basis of merit 
alone. 

Discover the better practices in your com- 
munity and elsewhere so that you can advise 
your students of the widening opportunities. 
The National Urban League, the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, 
the American Friends Service Committee have 
some of this information. This material has 
not yet been assembled and kept current. Is 
this something a Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation might well assume?? 

Above all, work for the establishment in 
your school system of sound, enlightened, 
intercultural, interfaith, and interracial poli- 
cies and practices. Is there formal or in- 
formal segregation of students? What about 
the teachers? Is race, religion, or nationality 
background a factor in their employment? 
Their placement? Professional Girl Scouting 
requires that its candidates have “‘strong con- 
victions about the worth of the individual 
regardless of race or creed."’ Does your 
school board set such a standard? In regard 
to placement, has your school board adopted 
a positive policy and program to promote 


* The American Friends Service Committee in the near 
future hopes to make available a listing of many impor- 
tant institutions in which Negro men and women are 
employed in ‘‘non-traditional’’ positions. 


non-discriminatory referrals in its relation 
ships with employers and unions? 


Negepep: AN EpucaTIoNnat OFrensiv) 

The fact is that an educational offensir, 
against racial intolerance, going deeper than th, 
reiteration of ‘glittering generalities’’ in the 
nation's creed, has never been seriously at- 
tempted in America. . . —Gunnar Myrdal 


Can our schools with the feeble resources 
now available for education do an inclusiy; 
job? Are not counselors overburdened with 
impossible loads? Can they meet the needs 
of the students from majority groups? Cer- 
tainly to do the sort of job outlined here we 
need more counselors, better paid and better 
trained. We need smaller schools with fewer 
students. All of this requires a decent tax 
structure for education and adequate appro- 
priations. To maintain such an educational 
system we need a high national income an‘ 
that means national planning for full em- 
ployment. Full employment can mean both 
better counseling and also fairer employment 
opportunities. 

“Man does not live by bread alone. 
Surely counselors are equally concerned for 
the spiritual values of democratic placement 
Fair employment not only means more jobs 
for more minority persons and more wealth 
for the community; it means instilling in- 
centives in Negro boys and girls, increasing 
their sense of self-respect. And it means thc 
growth of mutual understanding. White 
clerical, technical and professional workers 
need this opportunity to work with persons 
of other races. And so do Negro clerical, 
technical and professional workers. Voca- 
tional counselors can help bring to fulfillment 
the promise of democratic placement. 
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Youth’s Right To Work 


NDER THE title “Barriers to Youth Em- 

ployment,’’ the American Youth Com- 
mission in 1942 issued a most significant re- 
port.1 It was followed in 1943 by another 
volume, “‘Post-War Youth Employment.’’? 
[he first mentioned monograph listed barriers 
iv youth's employment as follows: 

1. Control over entrance into occupations. 
[his is exercised by professional organizations 
of which the American Medical Association 
stands as the most conspicuous example. Re- 
striction is also exercised by labor unions, 
many of which limit the number of appren- 
tices to a proportion of the existing journcy- 
men. High initiation fees are also cited, 
some unions charging as much as $500.00 
Another form this control takes is the closed 
shop. 

2. Seniority provisions. In their under- 
standable anxiety for security, many labor 
organizations have drawn up contracts with 
employers by which employees who were 
hired first have preference over others; this 
gives older persons marked advantage over 
youth—advantage when lay-offs occur and 
when promotions are due. ““The result is to 
say to young workers that no amount of skill, 
energy, or ambition will have any influence 
on their progress in employment. The acci- 
dent of earlier employment is placed ahead of 
all other factors, and advancement becomes 
a matter of serving time. For young people 
entering employment, straight seniority can 
have almost as demoralizing an effect as un- 
employment.”’ 

3. Discrimination due to prejudice against 
persons representing certain racial and reli- 
gious groups. The most sweeping exampic 
of this is, of course, the prejudice against 
Negroes which exists among many labor 
unions, many employers, and the public at 
large. 

4. Other conditions that restrict the em- 
ployment of youth arise from certain child- 


' David, Paul, Barriers to Youth Employment. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1942 
* David, Paul, Post-War Youth Employment. American 


Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1943. 


labor laws and minimum wage laws which, 
while aimed at protection, nevertheless handi 


cap some youthful entranrs into che labor 
market 
The second-mentioned volume, “Post-War 


Youth Employment,”’ contains statistics that 
document the conditions discussed in *‘Bar- 
riers to Youth Employment” and which pre- 
view youth's plight in a rapidly aging popu 
lation. 

We can see the logic in the restrictive mea 
sures mentioned. Human beings are selfish 
and workers who are already established go 
to extreme lengths to safeguard their jobs 
But all persons who look beyond their selfish 
interests must agree with Mr. David who 
says in “Barriers to Youth Employment,”’ 
“It is that pervasive attitude of adults which 
must be changed in order to make progress."’ 

If restrictions are to be lifted some disin- 
terested persons and groups must arise as 
champions of youth's right to work. Logical 
groups are the members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Child Welfare 
Associations, educational, religious, and 
philanthropic societies that claim to be con- 
cerned with the welfare of all youth 

Such groups are strangely silent. 
seem to neglect the significant volumes pub- 
lished by the American Youth Commission 
during its existence from 1935 to 1943. This 
neglect was deplored recently by Harry D 
Gideonse, President of Brooklyn College. In 
a paper published in Mental Hygzene,* Dr. 
Gideonse asserts that nothing has been done 
to better youth's vocational prospects and he 
challenges public-spirited organizations to 
take action. It would appear that the 
Nationai Vocational Guidance Association 
bears a responsibility for action. It could ad- 
dress itself seriously to the unwarranted bar- 


They 


The Golden Opp rtunity for 


3 Gideonse, Harry D., 
Volume XXXIl, 


Public Education,’ Mental Hygzene, 
January, 1947 
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Council Day 


Friday, March 28, was Council Day. The 
first speaker at the opening general session 
was Col. John N. Andrews. (See page 538.) 
Following Col. Andrews were A. J. Brum- 
baugh and Kermit Eby. Dr. Brumbaugh’s 
paper will be published in an autumn issue of 
OccupaTIONs. 

Mr. Eby, who is Director of Education and 
Research, Council of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, said that the labor movement needs a 
sense of the continuity of the history of the 
movement, a recognition of the contribution 
of its pioneers. The movement needs also a 
social philosophy, a faith. Labor should 
assume obligations in the community—in the 
church, in school, in government, in all 
aspects of community life. 

Lillian M. Gilbreth was the first speaker at 
the afternoon session. Her address will be 
published in Occupations in the autumn. 

John C. Flanagan of the University of Pitts- 
burgh discussed ‘‘Contributions of Research 
in the Armed Forces to Personnel Psychol- 
ogy."’ During the war Dr. Flanagan had 
been Director, Aviation Psychology Program 
and Chief, Psychological Branch, Research 
Div., Office of the Air Surgeon, AAF. He 
pointed out that military leaders now regard 
personnel psychology as an essential part of 
their military program and that the pro- 
cedures of individual guidance are “‘well on 
the way toward complete acceptance in the 
services.’’ Military authorities have been 
impressed by the fact that the quality and 
standards of personnel can be improved as a 
result of findings in prediction, classification, 
and motivational factors. The results of the 
military studies are being published. For 
example, the Government Printing Office will 
issue this spring the 19-volume report of the 
Aviation Psychology Program of the AAF. 

During the war the Air Forces became pro- 
gressively more selective in training person- 
nel. This was made possible by improved 
techniques of classification. For each in- 
dividual a type of work can now be found 


which he can do better than the averag- 
person. 

Even in wartime, military authorities 
accepted the fact that a consideration oj 
motivational factors increased both indi- 
vidual and group efficiency. In concluding 
Dr. Flanagan said that since the military had 
learned much from educational and industria! 
personnel practices, he hoped that in retum 
these organizations. would benefit from the 
military findings. 

“Problems of Education Today in War. 
Devastated Countries’’ were presented by 
Bernard Drzewieski. Dr. Drzewieski, a 
former Polish high school principal who fled 
west across Europe as the Nazis advanced, is 
now Director, Reconstruction and Rehabili- 
tation Section, UNESCO. 

He vividly presented the stark need: 
thousands of children missing; the great in- 
crease in disease; the demoralization of 
children; thousands of schools, libraries, 
laboratories destroyed, teaching staffs cut 
almost in half, the hunger for education. To 
meet this need UNESCO has developed its 
program. ‘The main role of UNESCO is 
stimulating and coordinating voluntary as- 
sistance to the war-torn countries through the 
appropriate agencies in the more fortunate 
countries." 

The war-devastated countries are trying 
valiantly to raise the educational level. Den- 
mark and Norway have largely surmounted 
their difficulties; Holland and Czechoslo- 
vakia are making great strides. But in many 
countries the need is still great. Through 
UNESCO we can learn the needs of the in- 
dividual countries and the most efficient 
means of giving aid. 

Harold E. Snyder was the last speaker on 
the program; his paper is published on page 
535. The banquet address was given by 
Edwin Sharp Burdell, Director of the Cooper 
Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Arts, New York City. An abstract follows. F 
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Guidance for Leadership in a World of Crisis’ 


EDWIN S. BURDELL 


Director of the Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, New York City 


FTER pleading for ** scientific-humanism,' 

or a synthesis of the scientific-technological and 

the humanistic-social studies, Dr. Burdell said: 
Adding effective vocational guidance is 
not secondary to improving subject matter 
and instructional methods. | . it is a condition 
precedent to it. Ifthe high school or college 
student does not evaluate his curriculum in 
terms of his own needs and abilities, it still 
is a poor curriculum for him, however much 
itmay have been approved by the pedagogical 
pundits who dreamed it up. The philosophy 
and skills of these associations meeting here 
must become recognized as an indispensable 
part of the American educational system 
and not merely indulged as a harmless hobby 


of the dean of students or the admissions 


officer. 

As things now stand there are probably 
more than enough data already stored up in 
the files of those two offices in every American 
school and college to make a profound im- 
provement in teacher, student, and subject- 
matter relationships if teachers and students 
would only use what is available. How 
many teachers of English come to you to 1n- 
quire as to the vocabulary of a faltering fresh- 
man? How many teachers of mathematics 
consult you about the spatial relations scores 
of a sophomore failing a course in spherical 


‘trigonometry? How many teachers of soci- 


ology consult the dean of students when a 
senior shows signs of mental collapse from 
facing graduation with unresolved vocational 
conflicts? 

Let me put this question to you very 
pointedly—are you sure that your skills are 


"recognized and used by the teaching staff on 


your campus to a degree commensurate with 
what you have to offer? Of course if your 
data are meager, if they are superficial, if they 
are cloaked in technical jargon of chi squares 


' Excerpts from The Banquet Address, CGPA, March 
28, 1947, Columbus, Ohio. 


and co-efficients of correlation, you must not 
blame the faculty for giving you merely a 
passing nod. Bur from what I hear of your 
work, I feel sure that most teachers are miss- 
ing a lot by not cultivating you. It is al- 
ways repugnant to professional people to 
have to ‘‘sell themselves,’ but it is encum- 
bent upon you to interpret your program so 
that other equally busy workers will under- 
stand and use it. 

In doing this the human being must not be 
lost in techniques, either of guidance or 
pedagogy. As William James said, “‘Organi- 
zation and character mean much, but con- 
tagious human characters mean more in a 
university, where a few undisciplinables 
may be infinitely more precious than a faculty 
full of orderly routinists."’ 

There will come a time I hope when you 
guidance experts will come in on the ground 
floor of curricula building and not be kept 
out on the fire escape to handle the misfits 
and mistakes of our crazy course sequences. 
Your advice is needed by the faculty com- 
mittees in subject matter fields as well as on 
the committees on methods of instruction. 
Why do you let your faculty and administra- 
tive officers compel you to guide students 
through an impossible maze of subjects? 
Why should you have to interpret to the 
student illogical and absurd goals technically 
conceived and mathematically evaluated? 
So long as we award college degrees on the 
basis of academic bookkeeping, adding hours, 
grades, and credits, instead of evaluating the 
student in terms of his achievement toward 
vocational goals and democratic ideals, just 
so long will the counselor be a glorified 
trained nurse. In the future you should help 
write the prescription of the academic pro- 
gram—not merely be cor.tent to administer 
the purgative for congested minds and the 


blood plasma fof debilitated morale. 


(Contimuad om page 546.) 





The Roving Reporter at Columbus 


¥Y CAR AND train, by bus and plane, mem- 
bers of NVGA arrived in Columbus for 
the first post-war National Convention. 
They came from Hartford and Honolulu, from 
Puerto Rico and Pasadena. Six hundred 
fifty strong, they lined up at the Registration 
Desk in the Deshler Lobby to receive their 
badges and the programs, which listed 
enough activities for the next three days to 
make an eager counselor wish he could be a 
half dozen places at once. 

Inevitably the lobby took on the air of 
Old Home Week as friends, separated by the 
long war years, darted from group to group, 
with a greeting here, a handclasp there. 
Yes, it was good to meet again! 

After warming up on Council Day (see page 
542), NVGA swung into its schedule Satur- 
day morning, with Committee and Division 
breakfasts, followed by the general opening 
session at which President C. Gilbert Wrenn 
presided and gave the keynote speech (see 
page 503). Next came meetings of 11 groups, 
each dealing with a topic vital to counselors. 
Their deliberations were carried over to ‘the 
afternoon session, in accordance with the 
carefully devised plans of Program Chairman, 
Mary P. Corre. 

From the first session of the Delegate 
Assembly (see page 545), a goodly number 
strolled out Broad Street to the Art Museum 
where the Central Ohio Branch gave them a 
cup of tea and a warm welcome. 

At the general session Saturday evening, 
representatives of government agencies dis- 
cussed the contributions of their agencies to 
guidance. (See pages 489, 493, 500.) 

E. B. Norton, representing the U. S. Office 
of Education, explained that the Office is try- 
ing to render a high quality of service in the 
guidance field even though inadequately 
staffed. The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service has a Chief and four Specia]- 
ists, one in each of the following areas: Pro- 
gram planning, organization, and administra- 
tion; counselor training; methods and tech- 
niques; occupational information. The 


Service is a coordinating medium for guidance 
activities in all divisions of the Office of Edu- 
cation which now employ such Specialists as 
one for Exceptional Children, one in Tests and 


Measurements, and one for Pupil Personne! 
and Work Programs. It works with al! pub- 
lic and private agencies interested in th. 
guidance field. Current activities include , 
survey of counselor training courses, a stud) 
of evaluation of counseling results, assistanc: 
with loans of sample kits, in cumulatiy, 
records, and work with states in developing 
federally reimbursed programs of supervisio; 
counselor training, research, and counseling 

Saturday's program set the pattern for th 
Convention, was the “‘shape of things ; 
come."’ High spots of the Sunday sessio; 


Bennett and Trabue and the informal banque: 
at which President Wrenn and President-elec; 
Layton received carnation leis and the trad. 
tional accolade from a delegate from Hono- 
lulu, representing the Honolulu Branch 
Fred Smith of the University of Tennessee wa: 
the scintillating toastmaster, and speaker 0} 
the evening was Dean Ernest O. Melby 
School of Education, New York University 
His subject was ‘‘Education for More Crea- 
tive Human Relations." 

Dr. Melby said, in part, that we need ¢ 
think of democracy as a pattern of humar 
relations which makes possible the release o: 
human talents. Among the conflicting ide. 
alogies of today democracy stands to win be- 
cause no other offers so much. Our respons:- 
bility is to conserve human freedom, to mak: 
democracy work. To do this we must stop 
racial and other discrimination, provid 
decent housing for our people, must see that 
the consumer gets his dollar's worth, and the 
employer an honest day’s work. 

Our first task, continued Dr. Melby, is t 
organize the schools on a democratic basis, 
make tham a replica of our ideal society 
The art of living creatively with other peopk 
is the most complicated art in the world 
No group has so great an opportunity 
counselors to appraise human values. Edu: 
cation needs a dynamic quality; it shoul 
become a militant force for human freedom 
“If we have enough faith, enough humilit) 
we can make education a creative endeavor 
We can build a creative society and demon: 
strate to the world the power in our way 0! 


life.""—G. W. 
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sions during the National Convention. 
These were on Saturday afternoon, March 29, 
and Sunday afternoon, March 30, in the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel. The 75 Branches had 
a possible total of 194 delegates. Of these, 
144 fully accredited delegates were registered 
with the Credentials Committee. They were 
all faithful in attendance and participated 
freely in discussion. 

Growth or N.V.G.A. 

In the five years since the last Convention 
your Officers and Trustees approved the or- 
ganization of twelve new Branches. This ac- 
tion was ratified by the Delegate Assembly, 
as is required in the Constitution. These are: 
Arkansas, Western Massachusetts, Heart of 
America (Kansas City, Missouri), Long 
Island (New York), Delaware-Otsego (New 
York), Miami Valley (Ohio), Keystone 
‘Pennsylvania), Houston (Texas), Richmond 
(Virginia), Maritime (Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island), 
Akron Area (Ohio), and Tri-State (West 
Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky). The last 
two were organized just before the Conven- 
tion, making a total of 75 active Branches. 

The membership of the Association on 
March 1 was 4,536. This is an increase of 
845 over the membership of December 1 on 
which the number of official delegates was 
based. At the time of the 1942 Convention 
the membership was 2,946. The total num- 
ber of Branches was then 68. Difficulties in 
transportation during the war years have 
been responsible for the loss of three of that 
group, two others merged with neighboring 
Branches. 

On March 1 there were 3,226 non-member 
subscribers to Occupations. There are no 
bulk subscriptions among these, comparable 
to the 1,099 CCC subscriptions which we had 
in 1942. Using those figures again as a basis 
for comparison the number of individual sub- 
scribers is now 837 greater than at Conven- 
tion time in 1942. 


oo Delegate Assembly met in two ses- 


Report of Delegate Assembly 


National Vocational Guidance Association 








Business TRANSACTED 


The Delegate Assembly heard President 
Wrenn's presentation of the general business 
affairs of the Association. Each delegate re- 
ceived a report giving general membership for 
the last eight years and also on professional 
membership. 
lishing the Journal and of maintaining the 
Headquarters Office were explained. Of 
major importance to every NVGA member is 
the desire of your Officers and Trustees to 


The mounting costs of pub- 


give increased services to the members both 
through more visits to all Branches and 
through greater activity on the part of all 
Divisions and Committees. To accomplish 
this an increase in National dues was voted 
Article II, Sections 1-4, inclusive, of the 


By-Laws were amended to read 


Section 1. A General Member of a 
Branch of the Association shall pay an an- 
nual fee of $4.00. Such payment shall be 
made directly to the office of the Executive 
Secretary or through the cooperation of the 
Branch Treasurers, as shall be determined 
by the Board of Trustees. 

Section 2. A Professional Member of a 
Branch of the Association shall pay an an- 
nual fee of $5.00. Payment shall be made as 
in Section 1. 

Section 3. A General Member-at-Large 
shall pay an annual fee of $5.00 directly to 
the office of the Executive Secretary 

Section 4. A Professional Member-at- 
Large shall pay an annual fee of $6.00. 
Payment shall be made as in Section 3. 
In accordance with Article V, Section 2, of 
the Constitution the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee was changed from the status of a 
Special Committee to that of a Standing Com- 
mittee. It will, accordingly, be listed in 
Article VIIl, Section 4, of the By-Laws as 
“pe 

There was considerable discussion relative 
to a uniform fiscal year for both the Na- 
tional Association and its Branches. It was 
decided that adjustments should be worked 
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out without any change in the NVGA Con- 
stitution. 

Several questions will be referred by mail to 
the members of the Delegate Assembly during 
the next few months. Among these are: 
recommendations of the Professional Mem- 
bership Committee for changes in Article I, 
Section 2, of the By-Laws; a recommenda- 
tion to change Article III, Section 7, of the 
By-Laws; and some of the Resolutions which 
were referred to the Trustees for recommen- 
dation. 

Your Delegate Assembly voted approval of 
the action of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Association in not meeting in 
places where racial discrimination is prac- 
ticed. It was also voted that a National Con- 
vention should be held in 1948, that regional 
meetings may be held at a different time of 
year, and that the 1948 Convention be held 
apart from the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


REGISTRATION AND EXHIBITS 


A total of 639 persons was registered at the 
Convention. Local Arrangements Chairman, 
Arthur M. Wellington of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Columbus, and his committee 
did a noble piece of work. 

The Commercial Exhibits were ably han- 
dled by the Chairman, Frank M. Fletcher, 
Jr., and his assistant, Donald F. Wiegle. 
Both of these men are in the Occupational 
Opportunities Services Division of Ohio State 
University. 

Marjorie Hammond of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Columbus, handled Convention 
publicity most effectively. This work was 
done as a part of the work of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of which Max F. Baer is 
chairman. 

Nathan Kohn, Jr., of St. Louis, Missouri, 
aided by his committee, registered and ac- 
credited the official delegates in a very efhi- 
cient manner. Mr. Kohn was also most help- 
ful at the Convention Registration desk. 

The newly elected officers and trustees who 
will assume their responsibilities on July 1 are 
listed at the right.—Curistine MeLcuer, 
Executive Secretary. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Guidance for Leadership 


(Continued from page 43.) 


I was talking a few weeks ago with Dr 
Fox of Cambridge University, England, who 
had been sent over here to study the teaching 
of chemical engineering. Pressing him for 
his reactions I was surprised to learn that his 
greatest amazement was over our almost 
universal failure to use guidance in our science 
and engineering education and our complete 
reliance on the rigidity of compulsory courses 
and inflexible sequences. He pointed out 
that at Cambridge University each student 
sees his counselor, not his subject-matter 
tutor, each week for a visit which may last 
an hour. 

May I round out my remarks on guidance 
by saying you experts must never forget 
that your function in the total educational 
scheme of things will forever remain rela- 
tively futile busy work unless you make 
your primary concern the development of 
those fundamental aspects of character and 
integrity which will arm our youth against 
the unbeaten enemies—prejudice, selfishness, 
and indifference. To be valid your guidance 
must not be restricted to aiding individuals 
in the choice of curricula and careers. You 
leave the Hamlet out of the play if you stop 
there. World conditions will improve only 
in terms of world humanity and its leader- 
ship. You are in a key position to channel 
the human resources of the youth of this 
democracy toward the greatest goal of all— 
leadership for world peace. . . 


New N.V.G.A. Officers, 1947-1948 


The following take office on July 1, 1947 
President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools, 1354 Broadway; Vice-President, 
George S. Speer, Director, Institute of Psycho- 
logical Services, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 18 South Michigan, Chicago; Treas- 
urer, Edward Landy, Director of Guidance, 
High School, Montclair, New Jersey; Trustees, 
H. B. McDaniel, Associate Professor, Leland 
Stanford University, University, California; 
Helen R. Smith, Director, Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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RESOLUTION ON LABOR DEPARTMENT CUT 


Resolution Opposing Labor Department Cut 


At the Columbus Convention the Delegate 
Assembly passed unanimously a resolution 
protesting against the drastic reduction in the 
budget of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Max F. Baer, as NVGA Public Relations 
Chairman, appeared before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, April 10, 1947. He pre- 
sented the resolution and made an cloquent 
plea against the budget slash, explaining how 
it would hamper the efforts in behalf of vet- 
erans, former war workers, and American 
youth. 
~ The Resolution follows: 

Nearly 1,000 delegates from every state in 
the Union to the Annual Convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
held in Columbus, Ohio, March 28-31, voice 
their deep concern over the reported cut of 44 
per cent in the budget of the United States 
Department of Labor by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, consisting of coun- 
sclors, placement workers, and personnel 
workers in the United States, believe that 
such action, if sustained by the Congress, 
would virtually repudiate the promises of the 
American people to assist ex-Servicemen and 
women in their post-war occupational read- 
justments. 

As taxpayers, we are interested in economy 
in government. However, we do not want 
economy to be applied in such a way as to 
nullify the ‘G.I. Bill of Rights."’ Billions of 
dollars being spent by the American people on 
the education and training of veterans will be 
wasted, if ex-Servicemen and women, in 
thoosing their courses and careers, can no 
Jonger depend on the occupational outlook 
Studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Training Institutions and other agencies that 
are counseling disabled and non-disabled vet- 

ans have been relying upon the long-term 

ccupational research of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the short-term labor market 


research of the United States Employment 
Service. We cannot permit these sources of 
vital information to be dried up by a hastily 
considered slash in the appropriation for the 
Department of Labor. 

The bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives would cut 77 per cent of the United 
States Employment Service staff budget. 
This would, in effect, repeal the law which 
provides the people of the United States with 
an efficient, coordinated national system of 
public employment services. The skeleton 
organization remaining after such ill con- 
sidered action could do little more than 
handle the bookkeeping for federal grants to 
the state employment offices. 

The placement of veterans in jobs depends 
in great part upon the labor market informa- 
tion regularly collected and disseminated by 
the United States Employment Service. If 
the Congress paralyzes the United States 
Employment Service, with its machinery for 
the orderly movement of workers from state 
to state, the employment service of no state 
would be able to advise veterans and others 
of employment opportunities in other states 
It would not be able to help employers find 
workers for jobs when such workers are not 
available within the state. 

The research functions of the Labor Depart- 
ment are national functions and cannot be 
given to the states. If each state were to 
attempt its own research on national employ- 
ment opportunities, job definitions and de- 
scriptions, aptitude testing, wages and hours, 
etc., the cost to the American taxpayer would 
be infinitely greater than the sums which are 
not allotted to the Labor Department for 
these activities. 

Therefore, the members of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association urge the 
Congress to keep faith with our veterans and 
ex-war workers by providing the Depart- 
ment of Labor with funds sufficient to main- 
tain the effectiveness of its vital functions. 





Group Discussions 


The Program Chairman scheduled Group Discussions for Saturday morning, to con- 


tinue with the same discussants in the afternoon session. 


These discussions provided 


basic background material for meetings which followed on Sunday and Monday. 
Following are the reports from these discussions, which were submitted by the offi- 


cial Recorders.—The Editors. 


Group I—Expansion of Guidance Programs 


Harry A. Jager of the OIGS, U. S. Office of 
Education, outlined several areas of expan- 
sion: 


1. The number of professional personnel 
has increased tremendously even if one ex- 
cludes school counselors. The distribution of 
these counselors is bad and their training is 
“spotty.”’ 

2. Adult counseling has expanded greatly. 
Much adult counseling today is geared for the 
veteran. 

3. Administrators, superintendents, and 
principals have awakened to the need for coun- 
seling services. A major weakness in supply- 
ing the demand is the lack of sound concepts 
and job analyses of the work of the counselor. 

4. The relationship of the guidance pro- 
gram to the other subjects in the curriculum 
needs to be defined. 

5. Legislation for providing good coun- 
seling services is well advanced but adminis- 
tration at present is too concerned with tech- 
niques to take full advantage of it. 

H. R. Beattie of Ontario, Canada, stated 
that the public schools offer one of the largest 
and, in his section of the country, the newest 
areas for the development of a guidance pro- 
gram. Mr. Beattie reported that the entire 
Province of Ontario has accepted the need for 
guidance and that a program is being set up in 
each secondary school. The Department of 
Education which contributes one-half of the 
total educational budget of the Province, 
which is annually $60,000,000, heartily en- 
dorses the guidance program. Intensive 


‘‘spade"’ work was carried on during the first 
year throughout the Province in order to pre- 
pare the schools for the program. 

Jessie Rhulman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, discussed the college as an important 
new area for guidance programs. 


She spoke 


of the need for integrating the educationa! 


vocational and personal problems of college: 
students as a guidance function which college 
The counseling of students 
will not only benefit them but should also ren. 


should supply. 


der an important service to the college, for th 


facts thus learned can be filtered back to th: 


administrators planning for improvements i: 
all areas concerning the students’ welfare 
Dean Rhulman stressed the fact that to 


much emphasis is placed on collecting infor- 


mation and too little on the adequate use of it 


Beulah Larkin, of the General Electric 
Company, believes that industry is an im- 
portant area for guidance programs. She 
said that her company has established an out 


standing program which includes testing, a 
apprentice-training program, 


dent before graduation. 


Helen Ringe, of the U. S. Employmen: 
Service, stressed the importance of guidance: 
The initial problem i 
to educate the people in Employment Ofiice: 


in placement services. 


to the new standards required in counseling 


It has become necessary to evaluate tools an: 
techniques, to make them more usable. Be- 


cause of the cut-back in the appropriation t 
USES, the state agencies will have to help 1 


the training of personnel and in encouraging 


community support in the guidance program 


T. O. Hall, of the Columbus Veterans Ad: 
ministration, pointed out that many veterans 
entitled to guidance services under P.L. 34 
must forfeit them because of insufficient per- 


sonnel. 


The discussion which followed suggestef 


rural communities as another area in need 0! 
guidance services. 
tonal-agricultural teacher are attempting « 
provide guidance programs. 


and business. 
training. Miss Larkin stressed the point tha: 
industry believes that schools and college: 
should provide work experience for the stu 


4-H clubs and the vocaf 
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The need for guidance programs is undis- 
outed and the recogniton of this fact is be- 
-oming well established. The great weak- 
ness in fulfilling these needs is in the shortage 
of adequately trained, competent counselors 
and personnel experts. It is necessary to de- 
fine terms more carefully and to limit func- 
tions more specifically. Adequate standards 
of training and certification must also be es- 
tablished if guidance is to become a respected 
profession, competent to meet the great need 
for its services.—Mary D. Basso, Supervisor, 
Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Provi- 
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tudents 
Iso rep. MR dence, R. I. 
for the Group II—Maintaining Standards and 
¢ to the Adequate Personnel 
nso How to maintain standards and adequate 
velfare personnel in the guidance fields under post- 
‘at tOOM war conditions, was considered by Rex. B. 
> Into Cunliffe, Rutgers University, and Dean Evan 
Sc Ol R Collins, School of Education, Ohio Uni- 
Slectric versity. 
7. & The entrance of untrained persons into the 
“Bf field in school systems, in federal agencies, 
an OUCH and in industry, has become a serious prob- 
8) 2° lem, according to Professor Cunliffe. He 
SINCS* HR cited instances in which men have been 
nt chat placed in responsible jobs because their Army 
olleges experience indicated testing experience, al- 
he stu: though their experience and background 
proved to be most limited. 
yy ment Professor Cunliffe advocated, among other 
idanc: things, mandatory certification for school 
dem *— counselors, more rigid Civil Service exams for 
Otiices| USES and VA counselors, better ethical prac- 
cling. ices and ““policing’’ of counselors, strength- 
Is an: ening of professional standards by NVGA. 
BB He also stressed the importance of striving 
108 “Et for higher professional status and adequate 
lp "I income and security. 
raging Dean Collins also emphasized the shortage 
Stal of trained workers. The colleges, he noted, 
S ACH are overflowing with men who need counsel- 
feram® ing. He suggested that some of the less ur- 
+ 4B) cent tasks be by-passed and that the available 
' P&E trained workers be assigned to the more es- 
fp sential and exacting jobs. 
cst" Dean Collins urged colleges and schools to 
ced | te-examine their curricula and methods of 
VOCE organization so they might better help stu- 
"8 “E dents to see the relation between their school 





work and their vocational planning. The 
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guidance load could be reduced, he said, by a 
simpler organization and simpler curricula. 
He also urged counselors to use faculty mem- 
bers more frequently in various fields. 

The group sought a stricter definition of 
counseling, pointed out that there are many 
different jobs in the field, asked what has be- 
the 
trained, and questioned the practicality of 
many They also raised 
questions as to what kind of training would 


come of all persons who have been 


in-service courses. 


insure the best standards. 

It was agreed to limit discussion to prob- 
lems of training and maintaining standards 
for three groups: (a) Employment Service 
counselors, (b) persons in charge of student 
personnel services in schools and colleges, 
and (c) vocational advisers and appraisers in 
the VA, the need 
specialists in other fields. 

It was agreed that a pattern of training 
should include: general education, specific 
training and experience in guidance, and 
work experience involving some sustained and 
significant contact with the occupational 
world. 

It was recognized that the maximum or 
idea] requirement could not be realized under 
the present pressure for services and the short- 
age of personnel, but that to the greatest pos- 
sible extent training ought to conform to the 
pattern. 

Agencies were urged to strengthen their on- 
the-job training programs, and colleges were 
urged to provide services in areas in guidance 
in which the needs are greatest. 

In general, the most promising persons 
available should be selected and provided 
with the on-the-job training. We should 
eliminate undiscriminating and ‘‘diluted”’ 
practices, weed out unessential functions, and 
concentrate our efforts and our trained per- 
sonnel on the essential functions.—4VHARLEs 
R. Foster, Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Chairman and Co-Recorder; John 
R. Berry, Coordinator, Guidance Center, Univer- 
sity of Miami. 


while recognizing for 


Group III—The Counseling Function: Its 
Relation to the Total Personnel Program 


Carl M. Horn, Chairman, opened the meet- 
ing by reminding the group (approximately 
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60 persons) that the purpose was to discuss 
the organization, development, and operation 
of counseling services in business, industrial, 
social, civic, and educational agencies. ' 

Dr. Frank Tallman, the first speaker, dis- 
cussed the National Mental Hygiene Act 
passed by Congress, June, 1946. This law 
provides funds for: 


Research in mental health areas to be car- 
ried on by individuals. 

Training programs to extend college and 
university medical oi jo a programs 
in the field of mental hygiene and psy- 
chiatry. 

Grants to states on a 50-50 basis for child 
guidance clinics. A national psychiatric- 
clinic. 

The main objective of the act was to make 
available monies to train psychiatrists, clini- 
cal psychologists, psychiatric nurses, mental 
hygienists, to fill the great need for such per- 
sonnel. Robert Felix, Chief, the Mental Hy- 
giene Division, the Federal Security Agency, 
is the authority in Washington in charge of 
implementing the program. Dr. Felix has an 
advisory committee, national in scope, to 
help work out the details of the program. 
Dr. Tallman suggested that the NVGA might 
very well ask for representation on this com- 
mittee. 

In discussing the counseling program in 
industry, and specifically in the Western 
Electric Company, W. J. Dickson said that 
the counselors meet with foremen, lower 
supervisors, and the workers to help them to 
be more effective workers within the group. 
The problem is to maintain a balance be- 





1 Discussants included: Lilian Alexander, Chief, Em- 
loyment Counseling Unit, USES, Washington, D. C.; 

uglas Blocksma, Administrative Coordinator, Coun- 
es Center, University of Chicago; J. F. Campbell, 
Chiet, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration, Detroit; W. J. Dickson, 
Assistant Superintendent, Personnel Counseling and Re- 
search, Western Electric Co., Chicago; Willis E. Dugan, 
Associate Professor, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota; Edgar L. Harden, Associate Professor, Insti- 
tute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, Michigan 
State College; Lester Schloerb, Director, Occupational 
Research Bureau, Chicago; H. L. Shibler, Superintendent 
of Schools, Highland Park, Michigan; Frank Tallman, 
Ohio Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mrs. T. C. Alexander, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Division 10-13 District Public Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Grace Laleger, Counselor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and B. Howard Peake, Director of Educational Guidance 
and Research, Vermont. 


tween two opposing forces: the demands of 
management and the demands of the work. 
ers. The counselor helps workers to adjust 
to the formal organization and rules of the 
plant as well as to the general environment or 
informal organization. 

Dr. Dugan suggested that counseling might 
be considered as a wheel, with the counselee 
as the hub and with all types of counseling 
services and procedures as the spokes. He 
emphasized the importance of each teacher in 
the counseling program, and described the 
efforts of the University of Minnesota in train- 
ing annually approximately 300 teacher- 
counselors. Each trainee spends part of he: 
practice teaching hours in testing, working 
with case records, and observing and inter- 
viewing pupils. “‘We want to get away from 
a guidance department philosophy,"’ Dr. 
Dugan said. He explained that the school is 
a personnel organization in which every 
teacher has a job, and that probably 75 per- 
cent of the schools have less than 300 stu- 
dents. With small staffs these schools could 
not have specialists or guidance departments, 
yet counseling must be done. 

Dr. Peake suggested a plan of itinerant 
counselors and specialists for small schools. 
While the group approved such a plan, it was 
agreed that the service of these specialists was 
most valuable in aiding and training teachers 
rather than in direct counseling of pupils. 

Dr. Blocksma emphasized the importance 
of organizing guidance activities effectively. 

Dr. Schloerb also favored the concept of 
guidance as a program in which every teacher 
has a part. He described the Chicago pro- 
gram in which specialists play an important 
part but where every teacher is released for a 
period to work in the counseling unit or suite. 
The suite was described as a large room, gen- 
erally two classrooms with the partition 
knocked out, in which the counselors worked 
at separate tables with their counselecs. 
Special offices were provided at each end for 
clinical work or for the vocational] specialist. 

The main objective of the USES counseling 
sevices, Miss Alexander said, was occupa- 
tional counseling. Their workers are pri- 
marily employment counselors and not psy- 
chiatrists or clinical specialists. She noted, 
however, that a complete, well-rounded occu- 
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ational counseling program often requires 
these broader services, and that the USES 
needed in every community reliable referral 
sources for such services. 

Grace Laleger cautioned that counseling is 

a long-time program She raised two ques- 
tions concerning the counseling of large num- 
hers of people: 

What techniques can be used with coun- 
selees who are referred, but who do not 
want to be counseled? 

What are some effective techniques for con- 
serving counselor time and counseling 
efficiency? 


After much lively debate involving direc- 
tive and non-directive types of counseling and 
various interview techniques (including the 
‘pregnant pause’’), the meeting adjourned.— 

B. Munson, Dorector of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Lansing, Mich., Public Schools. 


Group IV—Validation and Interpretation 
of Diagnostic Instruments 


The problem of making all aspects of coun- 
sling more significant was broadly explored 
in the sessions. Harold A. Edgerton, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Ohio State University, 

erved as chairman. 

The importance of validating our counsel- 
ing procedures more specifically in relation to 
the situation in which they are to be used was 
tmphasized by John L. Otis, Director, Per- 
sonnel Research Institute, Western Reserve 
University, one of the discussants. 

Some objective data indicating chat the 

ims of counseling are being achieved through 
the Flint, Michigan, school program were 
Reported by Orlo L. Crissey, Educational 
Director and Industrial Psychologist, AC 
Spark Plug Division, General Motors Cor- 


The fact that criteria of validity must 
nally depend upon personal judgment was 
stressed by John Flanagan, Professor of Psy- 
hology, University of Pittsburgh. 

Discussion from the floor brought out these 


Validation usually required the use of 
more than one criterion. 

Social significance as well as personal ad- 
justment must be considered. 
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Counseling procedures must be studied in 
terms of their value in — situations 
The concept of general validity is of lim- 
ited usefulness. 


Division of 
Public Schools 


ALBERT GRANT, 
Appraisal Services, 


Ohio. 


Supervisor, 
Cincinnati 


, 


Group V—Individual Counseling Non- 
Directive and Directive 

Following are some highlights of the dis- 
cussion by these persons: Ruth Strang, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Edward S. Bordine, Director, 
Student Counseling Center, Washington State 
College; Elias B. Porter, University of Chi- 
cago; Helen Becht, Field Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association; and Ray 
mond Hatch, Institute of Counseling, Michi- 
gan State College. 

The crux of the 
non-directive and directive methods of coun- 
seling lies in the definition of terms. For ex- 
ample, it is held that: Non-directive is client 
centered, directive is counselor centered; the 
former is the democratic approach, the latter 
autocratic; the newer concept is for the coun- 
selor to respond only to attitude while the 
traditional counselor responds to subject 
matter; non-directive counseling builds self 
reliance and adequacy, directive counseling 
fosters dependency. 

It is obvious that these definitions set up 
the two techniques as though they were at 
opposite ends of the scale. Had the descrip- 
tion of non-directive counseling been made 
without reference to the other method, its 
effect would have been quite different. To 
some extent the effects of this dichotomy 
have been stimulating for the counseling 
movement. But from another point of view, 
the effect has been harmful in that it has be- 
gun to split counselors into two schools of 
thought. Had the split not been set up 
through definitions, counselors might have 
been more ready to accept the fresh point of 
view which the non-directive method sup- 
plies; but with non-directive at one end of 
the scale and directive at the other, they find 
such acceptance difficult. 

When a counselor considers the non- 
directive method he agrees in theory with the 


Consultant, 


controversy concerning 
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concept, but finds himself unable to put it 
into practice because of press of time, heavy 
counseling load, and other administrative 
limitations. At the same time he has had no 
opportunity to learn the skill involved and 
therefore feels inadequate. All of this sets up 
a feeling of frustation. He does not want to 
admit that his methods foster dependency, are 
counselor centered and autocratic. This frus- 
tration leads to a defense of the directive 
method and prevents to some extent the ac- 
ceptance of the good contribution non- 
directive counseling has to offer as an added 
tool for the counselor. 

On the other hand, the non-directive ap- 
proach presented in opposition to directive 
counseling has caused us all to examine our 
interview techniques much more carefully 
and has opened the way to a real evaluation 
of the goals of counseling. 

The members of this discussion group al- 
most unanimously agreed that there are ad- 
vantages in both techniques, and that there 
are degrees of directive and non-directive 
counseling. Rarely among professional coun- 
selors do we have a situation in which the 
counselor takes no part, or rarely does direc- 
tion go to the extreme of threats. It was felt 
that the counselor should be sensitive enough 
to the needs of the individual to be able to use 
whichever method or technique best fitted the 
case at hand. The counselor may even shift 
the emphasis within the interview. It was 
suggested that we might start an interview 
on a non-directive basis, having the client 
present his problems; that later a more 
directive approach might be made, because of 
the need to interpret; and that a final phase 
might be joint counselor-client planning. It 
was clear that this is not a case of cither-or, 
but rather an acceptance of both methods and 
an adapting of these methods to the client's 
needs. 

Since we have very little research on the 
evaluation of the interview and counseling 
techniques, we are not in a position to accept 
or reject wholly any one technique. Some 


criteria for an evaluation were set up at the 
recent meetings of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. We are at last challenged to 
really evaluate. The research forthcoming in 
the next few years should help us all to im- 


prove our counseling methods. For the em 
phasis on evaluation, much credit must go ; 
the proponents of non-directive counseling 

Vivien INGRAM, Coordinator of Guidance, Pub!» 


Schools, Flint, Michigan. 


Group VI—Group Guidance 


Joseph Samler, of the Veterans Administra. 
tion, Washington, D. C., presided. May 
Baer, National Director of the Vocationa 
Service Bureau, B'nai B'rith, Washington 
D. C., read a paper on “‘Emerging Principles 
of Group Guidance."’ (See page 530.) 

The discussion following this paper indi. 
cated dissatisfaction with the term “‘group 
guidance.’ Some discussants preferred + 
talk about group methods of guidance; other 
preferred group activities contributing to gui- 
dance. However, no good substitute was 
agreed upon. The panel agreed that group 
approach is not a substitute for counseling 
and that to provide opportunities for group 
guidance, without providing also for coun- 
seling the individuals in the group, is dan- 
gerous, because the individuals are likely « 
become more conscious of problems than they 
were before. Dr. Samler agreed that the 
group should be informal, rather small, and 
homogeneous. Other members of the pane! 
felt that homogeneity was impossible to ob- 
tain, but it was agreed that members of : 
group should be about the same age and have 
common problems. Beyond that, we coul’ 
not expect them to be alike: 

We agreed that vocational guidance te- 
quires a body of information that most c!ass- 
room teachers and lay workers do not ordi- 
narily have. Group approaches to voca- 
tional guidance, therefore, should be under the 
leadership of competent persons with ade- 
quate backgrounds and training. For effec- 
tive results the vocational counselor could 
serve as group leader and also as counselor to 
the individuals in the group. 

In the afternoon sessions several programs 
of group guidance were described. Maurice 
Stern, of B’nai B'rith, Milwaukee, describe¢ 
programs which his agency sponsors 
Kathryn Hopwood, Assistant Dean oi 
Women, Ohio State University, described the 
series of vocational conferences held at Ohio 
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State this year. Carlos Ward told of the 
group conferences held for hospitalized veter- 
ans, facing the problem of rehabilitation. 
Clarence C. Dunsmoor, speaking from the 
point of view of the secondary school, stated 
that at that level vocational guidance is not 
separate from other adjustment problems, and 
that in the less specialized field all teachers 
will have to take more responsibility. 
Clifford Erickson of Michigan State College 
stressed that group guidance and individual 
counseling are two different techniques, and 
that both are useful in guidance programs. 
BarpaRA H. Wricut, Director of Guidance, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota. 


Group VII—Evaluating Materials Used by 
Counselors 


The evaluation of materials used by coun- 
sclors is a complex study, now in its elemen- 
tary stages. Counselors must analyze the 
needs of their counselees constantly. Do the 
materials give accurate and concise informa- 
tion in an interesting, vital manner? Are the 
data up-to-date? Among the more common 
means of determining the value of materials, 
the discussants stressed study of the fre- 
quency of use, check lists of adequacy, paired 
comparisons, and follow-up studies. Tribute 
was paid to the helpful article on standards of 
evaluation that appeared in Occupations, 
May, 1946. The Veterans Administration 
probably more than any other agency was 
credited with critical study, appraisal, and 
revision of guidance materials. 

The Negro, in addition to the materials on 
the market, needs an additional statistical 
and inspirational body of material. At pres- 
ent much valuable material is obtained trom 
the Census, U. S. Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Labor, American Council on 
Race Relations, American Friends Service 
Committee, Negro press, research depart- 
ments in labor unions, etc. However, the 
Negro’s ‘‘occupational horizon’’ must be 
lifted. He must understand the socio- 
economic nature of our economy. Often the 
counselor himself accepts the economic and 
social status too easily without differentiat- 
ing individuals. Inter-cultural and inter- 
racial materials for both minority and ma- 
jority groups are needed to enable them to 


work side by side intelligently and harmoni- 
ously. Community surveys of empleyment 
Opportunities and restrictions, and directories 
of training facilities for the Negro are ur- 
gently needed. The Urban League and the 
quarterly magazine Opportunity have done 
splendid work in this direction 

There has been a post-war dearth of ma- 
terial for the college level. College students 
clamor for more adequate pre-marital coun- 
seling. There is a crying need for better test- 
ing facilities, more occupational information, 
help in reading and how-to-study techniques, 
remedial work in English, mathematics, and 
languages, etc. There is also need for differ- 
entiated test norms to predict success in differ- 
ent types of colleges and in different courses. 
Lack of training programs for college coun- 
selors is seriously impeding college personnel 
programs. 

In the field of the handicapped, job de- 
scriptions are not adequately related to the 
type of work the handicapped can perform 
They are not written in a style which the 
physician and employer will use. More ex- 
tensive use of veterans’ material and the de- 
velopment of inspirational and visual ma- 
terials are urged. In addition to pencil and 
paper tests, there should be more exploratory 
types of material to measure the endurance of 
the handicapped. Can he fold or pack?, for 
example. Can he operate a drill press all 
day? 

The quantity of materials which counselors 
are supposed to know is appalling. They 
must be taught to sift, eliminate, and evalu- 
ate materials critically and must instruct as- 
sistants and counselees in the same technique 
Since materials.are sold indiscriminately, it is 
desirable to establish an evaluating agency to 
set a minimum standard. Too often materials 
are written without humor by adult special- 
ists who overlook the educational level of the 
boy or girl for whom they are intended. A 
journalistic style that will attract and hold 
the attention should be used more frequently 
More audio-visual materials are desirable. 

In evaluating books, counselors should use 
the American Library Association's tech- 
niques. They should show discrimination 
and avoid buying whole series of books. 
They should also resist “‘tie-in’’ occupational 
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material. There is need for a survey to de- 
termine areas in which there are no, or too 
few, materials. 

Dissemination of materials in community, 
school, and other agencies is a constant prob- 
lem. The U. S. Department of Labor's ma- 
terial is particularly unsatisfactory as to dis- 
tribution and use. More adequate systems 
for publishing bibliographies, checking pub- 
lications, and distributing them to the schools 
and counselors should be devised. In the 
community the Public Library, AAUW, Fed- 
erated Women's Clubs, etc., might be asked 
to collect and publicize occupational and 
other guidance materials. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered ‘‘the 
counselor will go astray if he becomes pre- 
occupied with the materials of counseling 
rather than with the client himself.”’ 

Chairman of the meeting was Leonard 
Miller, Director, Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center, Temple University. Dis- 
cussants included: Kenneth B. Ashcraft, As- 
sistant Chief of Advisement, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Denver; Ann Tanneyhill, Di- 
rector of Guidance, National Urban League, 
New York City; Roy Heckman, Director, 
Vocational and Educational Guidance Clinic, 
Temple University; Marion Martin, Super- 
visor of Vocational Rehabilitation, Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, New York 
State Education Department; Garrett Ny- 
weide, Director of Guidance, Rockland 
County, New York; Evelyn Murray, Em- 
ployment Consultant, New York State Em- 
ployment Service, New York City.—Mary 
H. Carter, Director of Guidance, Radnor High 
School, Wayne, Pa. 


Group VIII—Emotional Factors in 
Vocational Adjustment 


Donald E. Super of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, treated this topic from 
the point of view of historical perspective and 
daily practice. In the last five years there has 
appeared a new emphasis on the importance 
of emotions and attitudes, with specific 
recommendations for their treatment. This 
emphasis on non-directive counseling has 
shaken and made unsure some counselors 
with limited theoretical training, and has 
caused others to reject what is good in non- 


directive counseling. A re-thinking of prin- 
ciples and methods should be salutary for 
vocational guidance 'f a better integration re- 
sults. 

Among the emotional factors most fre- 
quently encountered in vocational counseling 
is the parent-child relationship: parental 
vocational ambitions for their children, over- 
protection, the children's rebellion. Emo- 
tional insecurity, the striving for prestige 
through an occupation are other factors. 
There is also the basic need for self-fulfill- 
ment, an integration of drives, traits, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes. 

Emotional factors should be recognized in 


the preliminary interview, where non-direc- | 
tive techniques can be used for diagnostic | 
problems | 


the emotional 


purposes. After 
the surface 


have been brought to the 


counselor may wish to discuss test data. | 
This requires finesse on the part of the 


counselor to obtain the emotional reactions 
of the client. 

In the inverview, according to Dr. Super, 
both directive and non-directive techniques 
may be used, according to the needs of the 
client. Environmental techniques were also 


considered. Among these is developing ap- 


propriate attitudes in such groups as family, 
school, community, so that they accept the 
fact that different goals are appropriate for 
different people. However, such attitudes 
will not be developed until teachers them- 
selves accept this concept and “‘cease to glo- 
rify the academic and professional goals which 
they themselves have struggled to attain.”’ 

In concluding Dr. Super pointed out that 
the most important advances which have 
been made in the techniques of vocational 
counseling have been made by psychologists 
and psychologically trained persons from 
other fields: the testing program at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the occupational re- 
search of USES, the improvement in counsel- 
ing techniques resulting from the research of 
Carl Rogers and his students; and that im- 
provement in the use of counseling techniques 
therefore will result from better psychological 
training of counselors. 

The discussants were Elizabeth F. King, 
Counselor, Goldberg Girls’ Trade School, 
Detroit; and E. B. Norton, Deputy Com- 
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GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


missioner, U. S. Office of Education. Miss 
King suggested that broken homes add to the 
jist of emotional problems and Dr. Norton 
gaid that counseling must begin before the 

-riod of adolescence if these problems are to 
r resolved. 


EmoTtionat Factors in Jos ApjusTMENT 
Afternoon Session 
The problem worrying industry today is the 
roblem of human relations, declared Dr. 
corge Saslow, Assistant Professor of Psychi- 
atry, School of Medicine, Washington Uni- 


gersity, St. Louis. Conditions that must be 


et to provide increased productivity on the 
yb include giving the worker a feeling of 
curity by encouraging him to feel that he 
longs, letting him know what is expected 
bf him, being consistent in treatment and 
iscipline, letting him share in the planning. 
Dr. Saslow concluded by saying that manage- 
rent and supervision, as well as labor, need 
ecurity in order to achieve job adjustment. 
+ One of the discussants, Edward Loomis, 
ded that security is more important to 
bor than wages. He pointed out that often 
e real grievances were not the written 
ievances and that the personne] officers had 
find the hidden difficulties. Mr. Loomis 
Personnel Director, Reliance Electric and 
ngineering Company, Cleveland. Chester 
ray of the Ohio State Employment Service 
id that we need to know more about how 
anagement feels and about labor's problems, 
aid in adjustment problems.—Mi.prep S. 
ercy, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, 
‘ashington, D.C. 


Group X—Economic Trends and 
Occupational Outlook 


Saturday Morning Discussion 


Ewan Clague, panel discussion leader, 
boke on “‘Economic Trends.’’ The business 
cle has not been eliminated. As after pre- 
ous wars, a downward trend in business 
ay be expected. Due to controls during and 
nce World War II, especially price controls, 
¢ readjustment may not be so drastic as 
ter World War I. People must be prepared 

readjustment. Particularly students from 
gh schools and colleges in the years just 
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ahead must be made aware of the changing 
economic conditions. sis 

Increase in productivity decreases the de- 
mand for labor. Over several decades there 
has been a fairly consistent rise in produc- 
tivity, equivalent to about 3.4 per cent per 
year. Based on productivity of 1939, it will 
require 40 per cent less labor in 1950 to pro- 
duce the same quantity of goods. To employ 
an increased labor force of 1950, it will re- 
quire an increase in production of 79 per cent 
over the production of 1939. 

Viva Boothe, Director, Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, was one of 
the discussants. She said that the phenome- 
non of 1929-1932 was not a secondary reac- 
tion to World War I but a logical outcome of 
our kind of economic system. There was a 
big expansion in industry and agriculture dur- 
ing World War I and following the war: 
industry to take care of temporary post-war 
demands and the foreign market; agriculture 
to lift itself out of the doldrums. For 60-70 
per cent of industrial wage earners and farm- 
ers, income did not expand. There was ex- 
panded output but not an expanded consumer 
market. The market contracted as foreign 
demand decreased. Tariff restrictions pro- 
gressively killed world trade. Technological 
advances alone will not increase consumer 
demand. The situation following World 
War I may be repeated. It will not be pri- 
marily a result of World War II but of the 
nature of our economy. 

Seymour Wolfbein, Chief of the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, con- 
tinued the discussion. Dr. Wolfbein said 
that it is estimated that between 1940-1950, 
11,000,000 new people will enter the labor 
market and 8,500,000 will retire. The ratio 
of leavers to entrants will be 100:131. These 
new entrants will need testing, counseling, 
and placement. 

There are variations among states and re- 
gions in the growth of the labor force. In 
Florida and Georgia, there will be 180 en- 
trants to 100 leavers; in Oregon, 90 entrants 
to 100 leavers. Migration tends to equalize 
the variations. People move to places with 
work opportunities. Migrants tend to be at 
the most productive age. The impact on the 
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American labor force of the shifting of work- 
ers from state to state should be studied. 

Harold Goldstein, of the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, was the next speaker. 
He said we are now fairly close to full em- 
ployment. Our national policy is to main- 
tain high employment levels. A study by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on full employ- 
ment for 1950 indicates that workers will be 
needed on a scale never realized before due to 
expansion in all industries except agriculture. 
Full employment will create great expansion 
in income which will lead to expansion in edu- 
cation, health, and welfare services. There 
will be a need for 50 per cent more teachers, 
many more doctors and nurses, and welfare 
workers. The number of physicians has been 
falling behind population growth. Con- 
sideration needs to be given to this unforeseen 
and unprecedented demand for professional 
services. 

Walter Greenleaf, of the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, traced changes in school popu- 
lation from the elementary grades through 
college, since 1900. He cited various factors 
that had caused the increase in enrollments in 
high school and college. 


Afternoon Session 


How Can INFORMATION ON TRENDS Be Usep? 


Louis Levine pointed out that broad cate- 
gories must be made precise to be of value in 
counseling. We have much information 
about specific occupations but a paucity of 
information about economic characteristics of 
jobs, especially at the local level. 

Washington can assist in developing tech- 
niques for gathering information and the use 
of tools. If the local Employment Office does 
not have current information, find out why it 
does not have it. 

Mr. Levine is Director, Reports and Analy- 
sis Division, U. S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Helen Randall described a Cleveland proj- 
ect. Through its Occupational Inventory, 
Cleveland is trying to discover the occupa- 
tions in Cuyahoga County. In conducting 
this inventory, government agencies at local, 
state, regional, and national level assisted the 
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Occupational Planning Committee of the 
Welfare Federation. 


Tue ImMpLicaTIONs FOR TRAINING 


H. N. Chamberlain, of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, said that in engineering and 
technical education, the plan is not to train 
too many people. Industry would like twice 
as many trained as needed in order to have 
wider selection. The American Society of 
Engineering Schools has reported that 12,000 
engineering trainees per year were needed be- 
fore the war; 18,000 per year are now needed, 
24,000 are being trained to make up the post- 
war deficiency. Later, the schools will train 
18,000. Since engineering is a glamourous 
field, the importance of guidance is tremen- 
dous. 

Ralph Dewey, Assistant Dean, Graduate 
School, Ohio State University, said there is 
great demand for people with advanced de- 
grees, that enrollment in graduate schools has 
increased above pre-war numbers. If enroll- 
ment is not controlled, this increase will con- 
tinue. The demand for students with ad- 
vanced degrees, particularly the PhD., wil! 
continue for some time. Graduate education 
must not only emphasize competence in a 
body of knowledge but also in allied fields 
Barriers between fields are breaking down and 
students need to broaden their knowledge 
In the teaching field, there must be greater 
emphasis upon the principles of teaching at 
the graduate level. 

The problem is how to get vocational in- 
formation into the hands of students, accord- 
ing to Gertrude Forrester. When we de- 
velop better techniques for collecting and dis- 
tributing this information, the problem of 
vocational guidance will become less difficult 

Leslie Shaw spoke of the tendency of coun- 
selors to shunt Negroes into occupations tra- 
ditionally held by them. Negro businesses 
are expanding, offering new opportunities. 
Enough trained Negro youth cannot be 
found. Higher level jobs are available in 
business and industry where both white and 
Negro are employed. Negroes are migrating 
to areas offering job opportunities.—Mary 
Scnaurr_er, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Obio. 
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GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


Group XI—Community Coordination of 
Guidance Services 


The discussion was summarized by Chair- 
man Eli Cohen, as follows: 

1. What are the chief obstacles to effective co- 
ordination? They are: (a) ill-defined functions 
of guidance agencies; (a) inaccurate under- 
standing of the functions of other guidance 
agencies; (c) the lag between national 
agency policies and their application by local 
offices; and (d) vested interests and agency 
rivalries. 

2. What can be achieved through effective co- 
ordination? The discussion considered three 
forms of coordination: (4) an informal ma- 
chinery to provide for periodic meetings of in- 
terested groups and agencies to get better 
acquainted and to exchange information; (b) 
a tormal council of groups and agencies, or- 
ganized to carry out a specified set of func- 
tions; or (c) a single agency performing 
“under one roof"’ all the functional and co- 
ordinating services. It was noted that the 
organizational structure in coordination de- 
pended upon such factors as community 
needs, iober and attitudes of community 
groups and agencics which should be con- 
cerned with coordination, and the objectives 
or functions required for coordination in view 
of local circumstances. 

Majority opinion was opposed to coordina- 
tion through a single agency, which also ren- 
dered all guidance services. It was recog- 
nized, however, that this might be feasible in 
smal] communities which had no or few 
guidance services. Distinction was made be- 
tween agencies rendering guidance services 
for individuals, and organizations and groups, 
such as civic, management, and labor bodies, 
with a stake in effective coordination of 
guidance services but not operating guidance 
programs. It was suggested that the organi- 
zational structure in coordination was less 
important than a workable plan for coordina- 
tion which had the approval of all groups. 

Suggested as possible functions in any pro- 
gram of coordination were: (a) planning to 
eliminate duplication and to expand services 
to cover unmet needs; (b) clearance of agen- 
cies’ activities; (c) surveys of needs, re- 
sources, and occupational trends; (d) de- 
velopment of standards and provision of con- 
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sultation service to agencies; (¢) community 
education to develop greater community un- 
derstanding, use, and support of guidance ser- 
vices; and (f) legislative activity, particu- 
larly legislation which affects public agencies 
rendering guidance services. 

3. What are the best methods for achieving 
successful coordination? The discussion recom- 
mended: (a) involving all possible groups 
and agencies; (b) clearly defining objectives 
and purposes for coordination and anticipat- 
ing reactions and problems; (c) developing a 
bona fide program for coordination; (d) organ- 
izing a nucleus of individuals willing to un- 
dertake coordination as a primary responsi- 
bility; (e) fostering closer ties among repre- 
sentatives of agencies and groups involved; 
and (f) entrusting leadership in coordination 
to a private agency or some neutral body. 

It was observed that there has been con- 
siderable progress during the past year in 
achieving coordination of community gui- 
dance services.—JosepHINE HintGEN, Director 
of Guidance, La Crosse, Wis. 


Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 541) 


riers and exert pressure nationally to have 
them removed. Locally its members could 
espouse appropriate measures such as the ap- 
pointment of committees on apprenticeship. 
Much as we deplore the tactics of ‘pressure 
groups’’ we can well justify any action that 
looks toward relieving the vocational plight 
of youth. 

As a social-minded group we must surely 
agree with Mr. David's contention: ‘The 
channels of entrance into the various occupa- 
tions must be kept open on the basis of merit 
and qualifications. Otherwise the citizen 
may be denied the equal protection of the 
laws in regard to the most essential form of 
freedom in an industrial democracy—the 
right to work.”’ 

In the light of our avowed purpose as 
printed on the masthead of this Journal we 
bear an obligation to assure that youth shall 


have its chance in vocational life. —H. D. K 
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N.V.G.A. Divisions and Committees 


More reports will appear in autumn issues of the Journal 


Administration and Supervision Division 


At a dinner meeting, Saturday evening, 
Warren K. Layton, Chairman of the Division, 
1945-1946, presented *‘A Preliminary Report 
of Study of Administrative Provision for 
Guidance Service in Schools.’ A question- 
naire was sent to 55 Directors of Guidance; 
37 were returned. The material compiled 
from the questionnaire will furnish the basis 
for further study. The study reaches no con- 
clusions, makes no recommendations. The 
report will be published in an early issue of 
Occupations.—Muprep §S. Percy, Director of 
Guidance, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Sunday Afternoon Session 


Franklin R. Zeran, OIGS, U. S. Office of 
Education, discussed in-service counselor 
training in the United States, and H. R. 
Beattie, Director of Guidance, Ontario De- 
partment of Education, Toronto, described 
the Canadian program. Discussion leader 
was Charles F. Hudgins, University of 
Georgia. R. D. Pulliam, Georgia State 
Supervisor, OIGS, presided. 

Dr. Zeran cited the study of counselors 
embodied in Cox's Counselors and Their Work. 
Of a group of 100, more than half felt the 
need for increased skill in handling person- 
ality problems. Almost half wanted more 
experience in business and industry. About 
one-fifth felt the need for more adequate train- 
ing in testing. 

Among the suggestions for in-service coun- 
selor training Dr. Zeran proposed, were: 
contacts with school specialists, one-day 
regional conferences like Wisconsin's, work- 
shops directed by State Supervisors, study 
groups, observation at a professional clinic, 
etc. Study at summer schools was also 
recommended. 

H. R. Beattie described the Canadian re- 
quirements leading to interim and permanent 
elementary, intermediate, and specialist's 
certificate. To receive a Specialist’s Certifi- 
cate, applicants must have an Interim or 
Permanent Intermediate Guidance Certifi- 
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cate; take prescribed courses in tests and 
statistics, personality adjustment, the occu- 
pational world; present a thesis; have coun- 
seling and administrative experience satis- 
factory to the Minister of Education.— 
JosepHine HintGen, Director of Guidance, La 
Crosse, Wis. 


Division of Professional Training 


At the Saturday breakfast meeting the 
Committees on Preparation and Certification 
recommended to the Board of Trustees that 
they approve a Division of Professional Train- 
ing and Certification, which would be a merger 
of the existing committees. It was also 
recommended that the Division be authorized 
before the next annual Convention to prepare 
a tentative, exploratory manual dealing with 
the preparation of the various types and levels 
of professional personnel workers in educa- 
tional institutions and related agencies. 
Members of the committee responsible for the 
preparation of this manual should be widely 
representative of the different groups in the 
National Association. 

For chairmanship of the Division the follow- 
ing were recommended: Leonard Miller and 
Frank G. Davis. 


OrHerR SUGGESTIONS 


It was recognized that on the state level we 
are getting minimal level of training. While 
colleges are stressing the higher levels of 
training there is need to emphasize the lower 
levels. Counselors should become qualified 
through a common core for the Master's de- 
gree, with specialization for the doctorate. 

The consensus was that certain terminol- 
ogy used by professional workers in the field 
should be clarified. Vocational Counselor 
should not be used, but rather counselor, or 
some term which would cover the functions of 
a general clinical counselor.—Lo1s M. Goutp, 
Cheltenham H. S., Elkins Park, Philadelphia 17, 
Pa. 






















































Ethical Practices Committee 


Round Table on Evaluation of Guidance Agencies 
Albert J. Harris, presiding, called upon 
Donald E. Super to present a summary of the 
recommendations formulated by the Ethical 
Practices Committee the previous evening. ! 
Following Dr. Super, Richard M. Carlson 
of the Ethical Practices Committee of the 
Guidance Association of Detroit and vicinity, 
reported the experiences of his committee. 
Mr. Carlson pointed out that the Committee 
had just started functioning and that final 
results and findings cannot now be presented. 
A committee of four was appointed from the 
Detroit Branch to scour the classified ads in 
search of al] persons or agencies that might be 
engaged in vocational guidance activities. 
Information was gathered from school chil- 
dren, teachers, counselors, etc. 

In order to insure returns and honest re- 
porting, a form letter was sent for the osten- 
sible reason of gathering information regard- 
ing the types of guidance services to which 
the Association could refer interested youth. 
A questionnaire was included so designed as 
to indicate the areas in which malpractice 
could easily be recognized. Seventeen estab- 
lishments known to be administering tests 
and giving advice or counsel were selected for 
the initial survey and letters were mailed in 
February. To date, Mr. Carlson reported 
that five had been returned. 

Until the Directory can be completed, 
which will contain the names of agencies 
approved by the Association, a card, entitled, 
“Questions You Should Ask Before Choosing 
a Guidance Agency,’’ containing eleven 
pertinent questions, is being made available 
to Detroit high school students, veterans, 
nd others in need of vocational guidance. 
Further presenting the techniques and prob- 
lems encountered by local Branches in em- 
arking upon a program of certification, 
William P. Oakes, Chairman of the Com- 
ittee on Guidance Agencies, Minneapolis 
‘ocational Guidance Association, reported 
ow his committee, originally formed for 
he purpose of compiling a directory of com- 
unity service, recognized the need for selec- 
ion. 
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1 See also ‘Ethical Practices in Vocational Guidance,”’ 
Ibert J. Harris, page 528. 
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Thirteen agencies were discovered which 
could be considered as being engaged in voca- 
tional guidance activities. Data sheets were 
completed for evaluation as the result of 
personal interviews. The Committee de- 
cided to include only those agencies thought 
to be operating under professional standards, 
omitting those disapproved, thereby reducing 
legal liability. Outstanding features, if any, 
of each agency will be included. In order to 
insure the widest use, the directory will be 
designed to be easily readable by the layman, 
yet contain information useful to the profes- 
sional person. 

Homer P. Frye, General Manager, the 
Columbus Better Business Bureau, explained 
how his organization could aid the Ethical 
Practices Committee. The Bureau could 
determine the presence of an “‘operator,”’ get 
the facts regarding it from the community as 
well as by independent investigation. It 
could advocate revoking licenses, assist the 
Post Office Department in the case of fraud, 
and otherwise discredit the service. 

Speaking on the control of test materials, 
Harold Seashore, Director, Test Division, 
Psychological Corporation, New York City, 
stated that the Corporation was interested in 
maintaining the professional use of tests. 
Through control of sales to _ properly 
qualified people only, the Corporation can, 
within limits, pass upon professional fitness 
of practitioners. Unofficially, through per- 
sonal contacts and influence, pressure is fre- 
quently brought to bear on persons suspected 
of unethical practices. 

Reviewing the committee's work and the 
panel discussions, Dr. Harris explained the 
need for Branch committees on Ethical 
Practices to do the actual job of certification, 
with the national committee serving as a 
clearing house for information or financial 
assistance. He urged that the local com- 
mittees welcome the support and cooperation 
of other organizations such as Better Business 
Bureau, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and similar groups, Community Agencies 
and Welfare Councils, and colleges and uni- 
versities.—Axpert S. Levenson, Brooklyn 
Bureau of Social Service, Vocational Counselor, 


Department of the Physically Handicapped. 
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International Relations Committee 


“People with like interests seek each 
other's company,’ said Harry D. Kitson, 
who presided at the International Relations 
luncheon. ‘‘This is especially true of people 
interested in vocational guidance since the 
war. 

NVGA, continued Dr. Kitson, has always 
been internationally minded. Moreover, 
international organizations are interested in 
NVGA as evidenced by UNESCO's asking 
the Association for recommendations. 

The luncheon speaker was Edgar J. Fisher, 
Assistant Director, Institute of International 
Education, New York City, whose topic was 
“International Education and UNESCO.” 
Mr. Fisher traced the history of UNESCO 
from the early planning in the United States 
in 1943 until the first meeting was held in 
Paris, September, 1946. UNESCO, which 
actually is an attack on the roots of war, is 
one of the most important of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. Education 
has become a matter of international con- 
cern. 

UNESCO consists of a General Conference, 
an Executive Board, and a Secretariat. Its 
constitution provides that member states 
shall make their own arrangements ‘‘for 
associating their principal bodies interested 
in educational, scientific, and cultural mat- 
ters with the work of the Organization, 
preferably by the formation of a National 
Commission. . . ."" 

A National Commission was stressed in 
Public Law 565, signed by President Truman, 
July 30, 1946, which authorized the United 
States to join UNESCO. The Secretary of 
State invited 50 national organizations to 
appoint representatives to the National Com- 
mission; he also appointed 40 individuals to 
membership. The National Commission is 
permitted to designate representatives from 10 
additional organizations. 

If this latest and noblest experiment of na- 
tions for cooperative living (the United 
Nations) is a success, alert youth may well 
look to international organizations as offer- 
ing Opportunities tor a career. Preparation 
for such a career should include training in 
history, geography, economics, international 
law and organization, education, pscyhology, 
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modern languages, and comparative religion 
Such a career would offer a great challeng: 
and a great opportunity.—José Gurr 
Dean of Men, University of Puerto Rico, an: 
Vernon A. Wattace, Student, Teachers (,). 
lege, Columbia University. 


Sunday Afternoon 


The Chairman, Morris S. Viteles, Profe.. 
sor, Department of Psychology, University o; 
Pennsylvania, in introducing the first speaker 
set forth the purposes of the mecting a; 
How can the NVGA assist in making certaiy 
that the aims of UNESCO come to fruition 
and by what means can the NVGA secur: 
more recognition through UNESCO of th 
importance of vocational guidance in th 
reconstruction of war devastated countries? 

The first speaker was Harold Snyder, the D:- 
rector of the Commission on Internationa! 
Educational Reconstruction, Washington, }) 
C. He said that although there are n 
thorough-going programs of vocational gu: 
dance in war devastated areas, scattered 
throughout these countries are many indi 
viduals who are interested in developing such 
programs. (See also page 535.) 

Robert E. Carey, Director of Guidanc:; 
Yonkers, N. Y., spoke on his experiences in 
Chile. (See Occupations, March, 1947, pag: 
325.)—Ratpn J. Strom, Veterans Administrs 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Branch Programs Committee 


Christine Melcher, Executive Secretary « 
NVGA, was the speaker at the Saturda 
breakfast meeting. Branch officers co 
tributed to the discussion. 

The program had two themes: Planning: 
membership campaign, and suggestions 


Branch Kits. s 
A well-planned membership campai f 
should run throughout the year. Bill renewa F 
for current members before the end of the fi ? 
cal year in June; check against the June } c 
National membership list, supplied by ¢ e 
New York Office, and bill any members ove L 
looked; and try to reinstate former me t 
. S 
Promptly after a membership is secured, t li 
Secretary-Treasurer should send the mon L 
n 






























ligio 
allenoef§and a filled out 3 x 5 membership card to the 
SUE! 5 National Office. 


Dr. Hamilton outlined the New Jersey 
Branch plan of campaign: 


Continuous contact until payment is 
received. 

Personal letters from the President. 
Secretary and Membership Chairman 


Prof 
salen contacts. 
Reach every prospective member per- 
peak : 
a sonally. 
ing Hold 2 State meetings a year. 
cere 


Three regional vice-presidents conduct 
local meetings. 


Dr. Shartle of Columbus dryly commented, 
‘If a person is unwilling to join our organiza- 
ion, we let him go.”’ 

Dr. Layton of Detroit suggested that a 
ranch should provide for (1) local member- 
hip, and (2) a local as well as a national 
agazine, as an inducement to membership. 
It was suggested that there should be a 
remium on national membership, to encour- 
ge it. Moreover, local members should pay 
s much to the local treasury as National 
embers, so that the local expenses may be 
quitably distributed. 

Provision for ‘‘student’’ membership was 
entioned. 

President Brewer of Maine said that his 
ranch had asked that copies of Occupations 
e supplied to the Maine Branch for distribu- 
jon to school] superintendents of his state, to- 
ether with a letter encouraging member- 
ip. This, of course, would be good pro- 
otion, but would be too costly. However, 
cover page, or a table of contents, was 
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. ggested as an enclosure. 

_ A request for suggestions for Branch Kits 
ing : 

ons fgerought this response. 

1. Samples of publicity, announcements, 
mpaig follow-up cards, membership cards. 
snewile 2: Program samples; suggestions for de- 

veloping programs; a list of program 
June 3 topics that have “‘clicked. 
Qualifications of a good program 
by @ chairman. 
£8 OE Distinguish between duties of a secre- 
r met tary and a treasurer. 
Suggestions for interest groups of 
red, t large organizations. 
mon List of types of people to contact for 


membership. 
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Information about committee groups 
in the National organization 

8. Explanation of activities of National 

Office—an organization chart 

9. Help in budgeting. 

10. Help with renewal problems.—Mar- 
GARET Rowe, Thomas C. Howe High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sunday Morning Breakfast 


At this breakfast meeting representatives 
from Branches which had presented outstand- 
ing programs during the past year, reported 
on their activities so that other Branches 
might make similar efforts 

Margaret Andrews of the Minneapolis 
Branch described their activities with an en- 
thusiasm and a sustained burst of speed that 
left her audience literally gasping with ad- 
miration. The Branch had attempted to have 
counseling procedures installed in a local re- 
formatory and had established a series of 
study-groups dealing with the solution of 
such specific problems as, ‘‘The Problem of 
Selecting Salesmen,’’ and pertinent topics 
which would improve the professional quali- 
fications of members. A questionnaire to the 
members revealed their interests. Other 
topics were included, even though the mem- 
bers did not experience a ‘‘felt need.’’ For in- 
stance, only a handful of members indicated a 
desire to study Job Analysis techniques, but 
a program was planned. With the aid of 
some salesmanship, more than 40 members 
signed up for this group. 

Astutely establishing prices as $5.00 for 
Members and $15.00 for non-Members, the 
Branch not only covered expenses, but showed 
a profit at the end of the series. Oddly 
enough no person paid the $15.00 fee, but 
Branch membership rolls were considerably 
longer at the end of the series! 

Modern teaching techniques were used: 
recorded interviews, visual aids, mimeo- 
graphed speaker's notes were distributed, 
speakers were briefed concerning each other's 
scope to avoid repetition. The traditional 
philosophical and historical padding, char- 
acteristic of many University courses, was 
sloughed off, leaving the practical essence of 
the subject. 


(Please tern to pace 503) 
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OCCUPATIONS 





HARPER BOOKS 


Broadening the Horizons of Vocational Guidance 





HOW TO FIND 
THE RIGHT VOCATION 


by Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Editor, “‘Occupations”’ 
Recognized as a classic in the field of 
vocational guidance, this practical guide 
to finding and keeping the right job is 
again available in a new revised edition, 
which includes the latest methods and 
techniques of vocational guidance, to 
meet the continuing demand for it from 
young people, vocational counsellors and 


teachers. 1947 Revised Edition 2.50 


GUIDE TO CAREER SUCCESS 
by Esther Eberstadt Brooke 


Here is sound and realistic advice for every 
aspirant to a successful career, either the 
beginner or the more experienced indi- 
vidual wishing to change his job. Includ- 
ing self-appraisal charts, job analysis and 
requirements, interview techniques, how 
to apply for employment, and how to be 
effective in a job, this book is the out- 
growth of the experience and wide know]l- 
edge of the head of a highly successful 
New York employment agency who has 
routed hundreds of young people upon the 
road to career success. $3.00 





SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB 


by Paul W. Boynton, /ndustrial Relations 
Department, Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 


pany, Ine. 


Convinced that there are jobs available for 
all, this author with twenty years of ex- 
perience interviewing job-hunters presents 
a systematic planned technique for bring- 
ing together the right person and the right 
job. His six essential steps in getting a job 
can be practically applied by any enter- 
prising individual to find the right job 
and be successful in it. 


Postwar Edition $1.50 





HOW YOU CAN GET A JOB 


by Glenn L. Gardiner, Vice President, 
Forstmann Woolen Company 


A successful business executive here gives 
complete, constructive, common-sense ad- 
vice which has helped hundreds of men 
and women to get positions. The dis- 
couraged job-seeker no less than the be- 
ginner in search of a foot-hold in paying 
employment will find in this book practical 
guidance and new stimulus to going at the 
business of getting work in a business-like 
way. 


Postwar Edition $1.50 








At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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The study groups were so popular that an- 
other series is planned for next season. It will 
include such topics as Projective Techniques, 
and possibly a ‘‘Case Clinic’’ where members 
of the group can submit their problem cases 
co a panel of experts for consideration. 
Samples of the Minneapolis Branch monthly 

‘News Letter’’ were distributed to the group. 
These also may stimulate other Branches to 
start a similar project. 

The activities of the Philadelphia Branch 
were presented by Mary H. Carter. Their 
emphasis had been on monthly field trips to 
industries. Next to personal experience on 
the job, field trips are considered one of the 
best methods of gaining the occupational in- 
formation which many counselors so badly 
need. The trips were usually scheduled at 
4:00 p.m. and about $0 out of a total Branch 
membership of 350 were generally able to 
attend. 

The Branch also attempted to coordinate 
the work of such agencies as the B'nai B'rith, 
VA, and the schools, etc., to improve effi- 
ciency and reduce the duplication of effort. 
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By concerted planning, such vital material as 
occupational studies, industry studies, and 
labor market studies, all with the local flavor, 
were made available to groups which needed 
them. 

Ben Siegel of the Cincinnati Branch dis- 
cussed their News Bulletin. An ingenious de- 
vice to cover mailing costs was enclosing an 
advertising ‘‘throw-away’’ which sponsored 
the products of some manufacturer or dis- 
tributor who was glad to buy the stamps in 
exchange for such focussed advertising. 

The special problems of the State Branches 
or’’Scattered Area Branches" were considered. 
The all-day conference was recommended, 
which could be combined with some organi- 
zation such as the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Speakers from the other group would 
be available and traveling expenses would be 
reduced. 

Chairman Clarence W. Failor discussed the 
advantages of Regional Conferences which 
can serve those unable to attend the National 
Conferences. Branch Officers were requested 
to explore their membership concerning this 





Now ready— New Third Edition of this 
popular occupations text — 





material and new illustrations. 





text. 


I Find My Vocation 


By Harry D. Kitson 


he New Third Edition is a complete revision of this well-liked text 

for junior high school and high school, bringing all material up to 
date, in line with recent changes and developments, and offering new 
It includes data from the latest U. S. 
Census, two new chapters, and a revised list of occupations conforming 
to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
have been added to the list of vocational biographies. Numerous projects 
and exercises are provided, as well as a list of correlated visual aids— 
motion pictures and film strips—which may be used to supplement the 
Write for further information. 


Several hundred new titles 





330 West 42nd Street 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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matter. He pointed out that individuals 
sponsoring regional conferences can secure a 
‘guarantee fund"’ or loan up to $50.00 from 
Headquarters Office, to help finance initial 
basic expenses such as stenographic help, 
mailing costs, etc.—L. S. Musuxat, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Publications Committee 


The Publications Committee and Editorial 
Board met in an open session, Arthur J. 
Jones, presiding. Harry D. Kitson, Editor, 
presented future plans for the Journal. 
Leonard Miller distributed comments he had 
received in answer to a questionnaire pre- 
viously circulated, asking ‘‘To What Extent 
Is the Journal Meeting the Needs of NVGA?”’ 
This questionnaire had been sent to 31 per- 
sons, representing the diversified groups in 
the membership. Mr. Miller asked the audi- 
ence to add their comments and suggestions. 
The Publications Committee will analyze 
these and the earlier findings and make them 
the basis of recommendations to the Editor, 
which they will refer to the Trustees. 

In the general discussion from the floor the 
need for stating a publication policy was 
stressed. Some method for discovering reader 
preference is also needed. 

It was suggested that new advertisers, 
particularly, be referred to the Occupational 
Research Division, which would determine 
whether they and their products meet NVGA 
standards. The Ethical Practices Committee 
is also interested in the advertising policy of 
the Journal. 

The next Directory was discussed. Should 
it be a separate publication for members only? 
Would the several thousand subscribers resent 
having such a large proportion of the Journal 
devoted to this listing? Some speakers 
argued that the list was of general interest to 
all in the field. 

Marguerite W. Zapoleon said that 25 of 
the 31 persons answering the questionnaire 
suggested publishing ‘‘additional’’ material. 
She suggested that there might be summaries 
of studies in special fields like those published 
in the Review of Educational Research. In addi- 
tion, ‘‘more provocative’’ treatments could 
be prepared and circulated to the members. 
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Another suggestion was that some space in 
the Journal should be devoted to material of 
interest to students as well as counselors. 
Occupational monographs in various fields 
are needed, continued Mrs. Zapoleon, also 
publications of research on professional edu- 
cation, standards for approved schools, en- 
larging professional services, distribution of 
counselors, salaries and personnel policies. 
¢ Russell Sage Foundation's Facts About 
lwrsing was cited as a good example of pub- 
ished research. 

Walter Greenleaf, Specialist, Occupational 
formation and Guidance Service, reported 
that the U. S. Office of Education is preparing 
its annual list of summer schools offering 
courses in guidance. He could not guarantee 
when this free list will be off the press. A 
suggestion was made that possibly the NVGA 
Division on Professional Training might offer 
its services as consultants in the preparation 
of this list.—Lois M. Goutp, Cheltenham 
H. S., Elkins Park, Philadelphia 17, Pa. 


nient, 


Legislation Committee 
Max F. Baer concluded his presentation of 
“Recent Legislation Affecting Guidance" 
with the following summary: 


cupat 
and apti- 


ids 

he fi Public Laws 16, 346, 113, and 586 are the 

‘ural .-amajor federal statutes affecting vocational 

jon; po puidance that have been placed on the books 
photo. Min recent years. 

~ Public iow 16 provides vocational advise- 


he name ment to veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities as an integral part of vocational re- 
habilitation. Public Law 346 offers an op- 
f Ext tional vocational counseling service to other 
ck refer. veterans in relation to training and education 
benefits. The two Acts, administered by the 
Veterans Administration, have established 
R mex@ethe largest vocational guidance program ever 
find “initiated by a single agency in the United 
States. Although it is a temporary program, 
it may greatly influence the expansion of 
basic guidance services throughout the coun- 
try. y of the cooperative arrangements 
made with colleges and universities may pos- 
sibly lead to permanent guidance services 
sponsored by those institutions. 

Public Law 113-has considerably enlarged 
and strengthened vocational rehabilitation 
services to the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. Administered by the states under the 
supervision of the Office of Vocational Re- 
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habilitation in the Federal Security Agency 
it serves disabled veterans who do not qualify 
under Public Laws 16 and 346 as well as dis 
abled civilians 

Public Law 586, (George-Barden Act pro- 
viding for substantially increased federal aid 
for vocational education, should offer great 
impetus to the development of vocational 
guidance programs in schools. (See also 
page 483.) It authorizes use of federal funds 
for maintenance of state programs of super- 
vision, counselor trgining, and research, and 
reimbursement for salaries, travel expenses, 
2 eer and supplies of counselors on the 
local level. 


(Please term to page 566.) 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
SUGGESTIONS to the TEACHER of OCCUPATIONS 
By R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


Full of down-to-earth suggestions on how to 
handle group work related to guidance. This 
manual will prove useful to all guidance 
workers and in fact to all teachers and others 
concerned with young people. 


10 CENTS PER COPY POSTPAID 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Gertrude Schermerhorn, Regional Consult- 
ant, Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch, Division of Labor Standards, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., talked on 
‘Recent Legislation Concerning Child 
Labor."’ Miss Schermerhorn stressed that 
counselors are in a unique position to see the 
needs for proper child labor laws. At the 
present time the employment of youth has 
more than doubled over the year 1940. To 
keep children in the schools and to bring 
about better employment, every counselor 
should urge the adoption in his particular 
state of the ‘16-year minimum age”’ require- 
ment for employment. Miss Schermerhorn’'s 
paper will be published in a fall issue of 
OccuPATIONS. 

The Legislation Committee group at the 
conclusion of the meeting passed the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘‘That NVGA go on record 
as favoring immediate action by the states to 
amend their school and child labor attend- 
ance laws to establish a 16-year age minimum 
standard for school leaving and child employ- 
ment."’"—Witta Norris, Counselor, YWCA, 
Washington, D.C. 


— Demonstration— 
ocational Information 


On Sunday afternoon, Robert Hoppock, 
Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, staged a lively demonstration of group 
methods in guidance, designed to show how 
this technique can be used to obtain voca- 
tional information and to distribute that 
information to students, in one process. 
Participants were 10 girls and 12 boys from 
the twelfth grade of a Columbus High School ; 
and from the Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
in Columbus, Kathleen L. McKinnon, Super- 
visor of Employment, and T. O. Jenney, 
Supervisor of Training and Employment in 
Plant. 

This was an unrehearsed, spontancous, 
natural performance. The students were 
seated as though in a classroom, with the 
guests at the teacher's desk. All had had 
only a few minutes of orientation. The com- 
pany representatives had been instructed not 
to make a speech but to answer questions. 
The students were urged to ask any questions 
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they wished, so long as they related to ey 
ployment in the telephone company. 

Dr. Hoppock introduced the guests to 
students, and then turned the meeting over; 


should not be overlooked in case the studen 
did not bring them out, and that he migh 
interrupt to comment or to clarify a question 

The opening question as to whether the 
was any job or group of jobs in which th 
company employed more persons than an 
other, led a rapid-fire series of questio 
covering all aspects of jobs, qualifications 
limitations, wages, overtime, insurance 
working conditions, opportunities for ad 
vancement, seniority privileges, training 
vacations, sick leave, present employmen: 

The students were particularly alert ap 
intelligent; the leader did not have to wor 


about keeping the discussion alive. The qu: Vv 
program continued for more than an hou \ 
In the last few minutes Dr. Hoppock, restatcf empl 
more clearly a few questions dealing with in le 
employment of Negroes, procedures regardin N 
keeping applications on file, what employe: 
like best on their jobs, chief complaints. S 
An obvious advantage of the public inch wy; 
view method is that it provides for consta 494 


student participation. Questions from t 


poses: orientation to a new situation, chow 
of college, information regarding an occupi 
tion rather than a specific company. 

Such a program should be undertaken w 
operatively by students and teacher, . 
topics chosen to keep a balance among | 
occupations in which most of the grog 
probably will work, (2) less familiar occu 
tions, and (3) occupations in which th 
students express interest. 


The optimum size for effective use of thi yy 
group technique seems to be about 25 
sons. Even for those not vocationally int 


ested, the group interview broadens cultur 
background. This particular session, ho 
ever, proved to be of immediate value as 
or three of the girls who wanted to work f 
the telephone company, stayed after ¢ 
meeting to arrange follow-up interviews. 
Marion Gtagser, New Jersey College | 
Women, New Brunswick. 
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Vocational Book Displays and Posters 


In the discussion of the Vocational Book 
isplay, more than one hundred photographs 
ere grouped according to six criteria. Some 
isplays that were singled out for discussion 
re arranged at Fulton, New York; Lon- 
on, Ontario; Neenah, Wisconsin; Newark, 
lew Jersey; North Arlington, New Jersey; 
lvack, New York; Puerto Rico; Russell 
age College; and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
sertrude Forrester, Head Counselor, Arts 
igh School, Newark, N. J., presided ar this 
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HELP WANTED 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS and 
VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


employment in Jewish Vocational Service agencies 


ng wi in larger communities throughout the country. 
es Master's Degree or equivalent required. 
nts Salaries from $2400 to $4000 per year. 


Write to Jewish Occupational Council 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 








Thank You! 


To all the Recorders 
whose faithful reporting made 
possible this account of the 


Columbus Convention. 
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Organization 
and 


Supervision 


of 
Guidance 
as 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference: on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page 
book is kept within easy reach for continuous us 
by thousands of high-school principals, guidance 
directors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in tly 
guidance field. The author was a former presiden' 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
He had developed in Providence, R.I., one of the 
finest guidance programs of any public school 
system in the country. 


CONTENTS 
I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist’ 
II. Personnel Records and Research 
III. The Interview and Individual Adjustment 


IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 


VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problemsand Methods of Group Guidance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day 
Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 
XII. Guidance for Adults 
ApreNnDIX—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up 
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American vocational association, 
Louis, 290 
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Campbell, Edith, retires, 53 

Careers in retail business ownership, r., 60; careers for 
women, r., 191 

Changing your work, r., 62 

Chile, organization of vocational guidance in, 325 

Cleeton's classification, homogeneity of items in, 275 

a questions about, 271; guidance for withdrawing 
college student, 381; 

Columbus, see Convention 

Conferences: Syracuse, 51; city directors of N. Y. State 
meet, 127; guidance program, AVA, 290; see Conven- 
tion, NVGA. 

Contemporary problems in Vocational Guidance, 515 

Convention, GA view, Columbus, 284; tentative 
program of national convention, 343; report of, 483 ff.; 
roving reporter, 544; group discussions, 548; divi- 
sions and committees report, 558 

Council of guidance and personnel associations, tentative 
program for national convention, 343; convention 
council day, 542 

Counseling at Navy Pacific University, 175; counseling 
in the Y.W.C.A., r., 251 

Counselor mobility, anticipated effect of salary increases 
on, 215 

Cresswell, D. M., biography, 32. 
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Delegate assembly, 545 

Delinquent boy, vocational guidance for, 149 
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Dictionary classification of ace Kade prot civilian = 
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in terms of DOT, Part IV. 395 

Directory Membership NVGA, 400 
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Editorial advisory committee, 34 
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malpractitioner, our responsibility, qualifications for a 
vocational counselor in a boys’ club, 111; occupation 
of dentist, 177; community advisory centers look to 
the future, 234; librarian's im , 281; United Na- 
tions interest in vocational pro med 350; NVGA sec- 
ond directory, 398; youth's right to work, 541 

Editors, profiles of, 22 

Educational and vocational guidance materials: a 
Canadian bibliography, r., 299; educational institu- 
tions of New England, r., 369 

Empl t services and unemployment insurance, 85; 
employment certificate as aid to vocational guidance, 
317; evaluation of employment agencies, 383; com- 
ments on evaluation, 386 

Ethical practices in vocational guidance, $28; minimum 
standards, 527 
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Federal Government's available occupational mono- 
s, 388 

Films to improve salesmanship, 298 

First 25 years of eee 25 

Follow-up of veterans, 209 

Forecasting college achievement, r., 246 

France, vocational guidance activities in, 161; post-war 
vocational service in, 222; 

Fuller, Raymond G., biography, 31 
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of, r., 364; group activities in vocational guidance, 5 

Guidance for Pedership in world of crisis, 543 
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Handica , new hope for, 122 

Handicraft, training at Universal School, 165 

Health services, jobs for women in, 123 

Holloway plan, navy college training program, 292 

Home room guidance, r., 247 

High school students, norms for MacQuarrie test { 
mechanical ability for high school students, 94; 
sonnel work today, r., 130; rating charts introduced 
Dobbs Ferry, 216; work experience program in Pete 
burg high school, 231; high school graduates ch 
vocations unrealistically, 332; vocational choices 
high school students related to scores on vocatio 
interest inventories, 334 

Homogeneity of items in Cleeton’s classification, 275 

Human factors in management, r., 470 
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Industrial and labor relations, N. Y. State school of, 43 

Industrial training and testing, r., 137 

Industry, new careers in, r., 60 

Information form useful in vocational counseling, 108 

International educational reconstruction, how can st 
dent and professional organizations aid, 535 

Interview in counseling, r., 66; demonstration, 172 
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Job information test scores relationship to other perso: 
data for enlisted air corps men, 220; ideal job v 
tional guide to, r., 302; how to get the job thar é 
you, r., 300; get the job, r., 300; how to get the 


‘ou fit, r., 303 
Jobs for women in health services, 123; jobs in acti 
picture series, r., 132 
Juveniles, British, vocational guidance for, 105 
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Kitson, Harry D., biography, 27; first editorial, 30 
Kuder record, interpreting in terms of DO 
Part IV, 395 
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La psychologie du Travail, r., 131 

Labor relations, see N. Y. State school; labor supply 
the U. S., 321; U.S. labor department cut, resoluti 
opposing, 547 

Leisure time education, r., 473 
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My part in a better world, 268 
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Wolff, Gertrude, Segre hy, 33 Workers, distribution of, in selected occupations, 154 
Women, jobs for in health services, 123; careers for, r., 
191 , 
Work with hands, I always wanted to, 165; work ex- ¥ 
perience program in Petersburg high school, 231 You and your future, r., 364 
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NEW ss 

Minnes 
for your counseling program 


THE SRA READING RECORD 


by Dr. Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Educational Psychology and Direc- 
tor of the Reading Clinic, University of Chicago. 


The new SRA Reading Record measures ten basic reading skills neces- 
sary for reading ee mmo It shows the teacher where students’ 
reading weaknesses lie, so that he can plan a reading program suit- 
| ——— able for the needs of individual students. Students draw their own —__ 
self-interpreting profiles based on norms established on 3,000 stu- 
dents in twenty-five schools and colleges throughout the country. 
The SRA Reading Record is standardized on junior and senior high 
school students, and college freshmen. 
@ Durable booklet of ten step-down sheets @ Pin-punch method speeds scoring 
@ Answer pads permit repeated use of booklet @ Students score tests in two minutes 
@ Administration takes a single class period @ Students draw their own profiles 
Order your copies today. 


Test booklets with answer pad, each $0.43 Profile sheets, package of 25... $0.45 
Answer pads, package of 25........ 1.65 Specimen sets, each........... -75 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


228 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 
e 


vessdent, C. Gutpert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Executive Secretary, Curistins Mewcuer, Headquarter 
Psychology, College of Education, University of Office, 82 Beaver St., New York $, New York 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

e 
anne K. Layton, Vice-Pres., Director, Div. Guid., Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigar 
J. Frep Murpny, Treas., Director, Counseling Services, Indianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Trustees 

xarces R. Foster, Dean, School of Education, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
erTRUDE Forrester, Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark Public Schools, New Jersey 
atpn B. Kenney, Assistant Professor, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

B. McDantet, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif 
yop §. Steinmetz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 
_R. Trasus, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
ancuerits W. Zaporeon, Chief, Employment Opportunities Section, Women's Bureau, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., 
N. W., Washington, D. c. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Doyle K. Burke, High School, Monticello 
Sec., George W. Patchell, High School, Wilson 


rkansas 1943 


alifornia 
Northern 1920 Pres., George Downing, Div. Guidance, Public Schools, San José 
Sec., Edith Germane, Asst. Prof. Psych., San José State College 
Southern 1922 Pres., Mildred Foreman, Bureau of Occupations, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 


Sec., Harry Smallenburg, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 
lorado 1925 
Pres., Russell Britton, 1776 Holly St., Denver 
Sec., Olive Smith, Community Chest Bldg., 314-14th St., Denver 9 
onnecticut 1929 
Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 
Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
D. C. 1922 
Pres., Max F. Baer, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec., Elizabeth Walton, Jefferson Jr. High School, = 
National Capital 1940 
Pres., Muriel M. Alexander, 1607 S. Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec. Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


lorida 
South 1941 Pres., Aldert R. Klemer, 40 N. E. Third Ave., Miami 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 
eorgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., R. D. Pulliam, State Sup., O.1.G.S., State Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
os Sec., Aurelia Davis, Girls High School, Atlanta 
awaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., Herbert S. Bowers, DPI, Voc. Div., Young Bldg., Honolulu 
Sec., Frank 1. Ambler, Central YMCA, Horel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
llinois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., Julia G. Johnson, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 
ndiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Douglas Brown, Columbus 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Howe High School, Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
iowa 1928 
Pres., Mary McCluskey, Fort Dodge 
| Sec., Ray Bryan, lowa State College, Ames 
ansas 1928 


Pres., Glenn Burnette, Manhattan 
Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
kentucky 1936 
Pres., James Cawood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 


Sec., H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington iain 








Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Western 1946 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Kansas City 1946 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Otsego-Delaware 
Rochester 1923 


Teachers College 1925 
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W estch 


Pres., E. E. Puls, Div. Applied Science, Southeastern La. Coll., Hammond 
See., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., George W. Brewer, High School, Milo 
See., Dorothy Babcock, Garland Street Jr. H. S., Bangor 









Pres., Dorothy Eichhorn, Dept. Educ., 3 East 25 St., Baltimore 18 
See., Kathleen Powers, Southern H. S., Warren Ave. & William St., Baltimore 30 
Pres., William E. Jones, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 
Sec., Marione Croxton, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
See., Helen Mulcahy, High School, Lowell 

Pres., Seth Arsenian, Springfield College, Springfield 
See., Paul Dion, Senior High School, West Springfield 
Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, § Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Northy 


Pres., Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate Ave., Dearborn 

Sec., Helen Delbridge, 659 Webb Ave., Detroit 2 

Pres. L. J. Luker, Asst. Prof. of Education, Mich. State Coll., East Lansing 
Sec., Edward Fitting, Social Welfare Dept., 230 N. Grant St., Lansing 


Central 
Erie 19 


Keysto 
Pres., Clifford E. Jurgensen, Gas Light Co., 8 and Marquette, Minneapolis 2 : 
Sec., Vance Jewson, 3808 Fortieth Ave. S., Minneapolis Phila. 
Pres., Frank J. McClure, Veterans Inform. Center, 917 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 6 Wester 
Sec., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas 
Pres., Lucille Murch, 7037 Maryland Ave., St. Louis 
Sec., Leo Stephens, Urban League, 3017 Delmar Ave., St. Louis 3 


Pres., 1. W. Stam, Northern Montana College, Havre 
Sec., Leo Smith, Registrar, University of Montana, Missoula 


Pres., Bernard R. Gyger, 3902 Davenport Street, Omaha 
Sec., Margaret I. Carter, Y.W.C.A., 506 S. 17th St., Omaha 


Pres., Charles W. Hamilton, Div. Educa. For Vet., State Dept. of Educ., Trenton 
Sec., William H. Atkins, 227 Edgewood Road, Linden 


Pres., George Tate, 40 Lincoln Ave., Binghamton 

Sec., Mrs. Louise Walker, 471 Vestal Rd., Binghamton 
Pres., Harold pensar Hudson High School, Hudson 
Sec., Anne Fitzpatrick, High School, Hudson 

Pres., John J. Condon, Nottingham H.S., Syracuse 
Sec., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 
Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
Pres., Boyd R. Swem, Middletown 

Sec., Frances Dubois, Ellenville 

Pres., Harold Taylor, Cent. School, Richfield 
Sec., Eileen Heinig, Cent. School, West Winfie 
Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 MacDougal St. 

Sec., Alice Gustav, Dept. of Psyc , Washington Sq. College, N. Y. University 
Pres., Gilbert Banker, Prin., Central School, Hancock 

Sec., Herbert Chamberlain, State Veterans Counselor, Delhi 

Pres., Florence McAnaney, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 
See., Harold Kentner, Ritter Co., Rochester 

Pres., Davis G. Johnson, Apt. 74, 430 West 118 St., N.Y.C. 

Sec., Flora Daly, 500 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 27 
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Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 
North Carolina 1927 


hio 
Akron Area 1947 


Central 1938 
Cincinnati 1920 
Miami Valley 1946 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 
Keystone 1943 
Phila. Vicinity 1920 


Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1946 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee |¥40 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


South Texas 1937 
Utah 1947 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Seattle 1928 


Pres., Maurice Childs, Davis High School, Mr. Vernon 

Sec., Dorothy Ann Walker, N. Y. State Emp. Serv., New Rochelle 
Pres., Charles G. Buesch, High School, Blasdel! 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Bu‘falo 
Pres., Roy N. Anderson, N. C. State College, Raleigh 

Sec., Fannie Y. Mitchell, Duke Univ., Durham 


Pres., Carlyle C. Lovewell, Dir. Guid., Pub. Schs., Akron 8 

Sec., Hope M. Bond, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 9 S. Main St., Akron 8 
Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 1 

Pres., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

See., Evelyn Lempereur, Room 405, 431 Main St., Cincinnati > 

Pres., Jerome H. Gibson, 336 Rich Ave., Dayton 6 

Sec., Phyllis Hamilron, 141 W. 3rd St., Dayton 2 

Pres., Edna Morgan, Paul Revere School, Cleveland 

Sec., Mary E. Korn, West Tech. H. S., 2201 W. 93 St., Cleveland 

Pres., Brent Baxter, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co., Nicholas Bidg., Toledo 6 

See., Florence H. Wells, 3539 Rushland Street, Toledo 6 

Pres., Keith Goldhammer, H. S., Gaston 

Sec., Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor, O.1.G.S., State Board of Education, Salem 


Pres., Frank G. Davis, Bucknel! Univ., Lewisburg 

See., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milron 

Pres., Terence Reagen, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

See., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
Sec., Elizabeth Englar, 729 W. Princess St., York 


Pres., Walter Benton Jones, Eisenlohr Hal! Annex, 3810 Walnut St., Univ. of Pennsylvania 


See., Mary H. Carter, 1507 Baird Ave., Camden, N. J. 
Pres., Mary O'L. Elliott, Irwin Ave. Girls Vocational H. S., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Evelyn Stanger, 59 Chatham St., Pittsburgh 19 


Pres., Maria Luisa Lopez, Asst. Sup., OIGS, San Juan 
Sec., Juanita Rivera Ascencio, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Rio Piedras 


Pres., Bertis E. Capehart, Pub. Schs., Oak Ridge 
Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 
See., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., Albert S. Thompson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 

See., Ava Sellers, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 


Pres., Harold Miller, Vocational Guid. Bureau, B'nai B'rith, 1100 Blodgetr St., Housto 


Sec., Charlotte Levy, B'nai B'rith, 1100 Blodgett St., Houston 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 

Pres., Leslie Nelson, East H. S., Salt Lake City 

Sec., 


Pres., John Freitas, White River Junction 
Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., John F. Showalter, Richmond yt omg Richmond 
Se., D. Lewis, High School, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Vern Thompson, Pub. Schs., 409 James St., Seattle 4 
Sec., Lillian Tift, Scace Empl. Serv., 800 Third Ave., Seattle 4 
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West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 





Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., Parkersburg 


Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Wisconsin 1926 


See., 


Milwaukee 1929 


Dominion of Canada 
Maritime 1947 


Ontario 1938 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1946-1947 


Divisions 

Individual yea Counseling, and Instructions Hucu M. 
Bext, Chico State College, Chico, Calif.; Wits E. 
Duoan, Coll. of Educ., Univ. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Mitton E. Haun, Psych. Services Center, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. Division Chairman: 
WENDOLEN S. Dickson, Veterans Administration, 

17th & H Se. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Placement and Follow-up: Eprra Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Training 
jon: Lzona C. Bucuwatp, Public Schools, 
timore, Md. 


Certification: Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Administration and Supervision: Harowp H. Bixxer, Dir. 
Guid., Public Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


Occupational Research: Lester J. Scurogrs, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Standing Committees 
Executive: C. Grragrt Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
i , Minneapolis 
Finance: Raven B. Kenney, State T. C., Albany, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Lester J. Scurogrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: M. R. Trasur, 
School of Education, State College, Pa.; Gartrups 
Fornastrer, Arts H. S., Newark Public Schools, N.J.; 
C. Gitssret Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Marcuertrs W. Zapo- 
ere 4729 ur Blvd., N. W., Washington, 
D. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
— Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
Publicity: Manyorte Hammonn, Veterans Administra- 
tion, 52 S. Starling St., Columbus, Ohio 
Redio: Mirprep S. Parcr, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 
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Pres., Josephine Hintgen, Board of Public Education, La Crosse 

vangeline Malchow, Cent. H. S., LaCrosse 

Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 319 W. Virginia Street, Mil wauks 
Sec., Estelle Stone, 1321 W. Lapham St., Milwaukee 4 


Pres., M. V. Marshall, Acadia Univ., Wolfville, N. S. 

Sec., Ellen Piers, 92 Birmingham St., Halitax, N. S. 

Pres., F. F. Hicks, Career Planning, 224 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 
Sec., P. R. Douglas, Malvern Collegiate Inst., Toronto 





MA’ 
1947 


Program Committee: Warren K. Layton, Board of Educz. 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


Convention Program: Mary P. Corre, Board of Educ, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Local Arrangements: Axtuur M. We tinoroy, 
Vet. Adm., 52 S. Starling, Columbus, Ohio 


Commercial Exhibits: Frank M. Fletcher, Dir. Occup 
ities Service, Ohio State Universiry— 
Columbus 10 at 


Regional Conferences: Cuarence W. Fattor, Chief, Voi e 
ehab. and Education Div., Veterans Administratio - 
Denver, Colo. 















Cooperation in Branch Programs: Ropert H. Suarrni, 
niversity of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committee 
Branch: Bory R. Swem, Dir. of Guidance, Pub! 
Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 
Professional: C. L. Suartie, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committe: Axtaur J. Jones, School of Edu 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Circulation: Mortimer Karpp, 52 Assn., 840 Eight 
Ave., New York City 


Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers College, Co 
umbia Univ., New York City 


Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Avpert Harris, School of Educatioc 
College of the City of New York 
Legislation: Haren E. Samunt, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wast 
ington, D. C. 
Rebabilstation: M. R. Trasus, Pennsylvania State Co 
lege, State College, Pa. 


International Relations: Maroarst E. Bennett, Direct 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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CUPATION 


THE GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 
HARRY A. JAGER 





OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK PROGRAM 
EWAN CLAGUE 


VETERANS’ COUNSELING 
IRA D. SCOTT 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF U.S.E.S. 
COLLIS STOCKING 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
HAROLD E. SNYDER 


ANNUAL INDEX 


CONVENTION ISSUE 


